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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT L. H. JOHNSON BEFORE THE ILLINOIS GAS 
ASSOCIATION. 





With a feeling of sincere appreciation of the honor bestowed up- 
on me last year, in selecting me as President of this Association 
and with a full realization of its many responsibilities, I take great 
pleasure in welcoming to its Eleventh Annual Convention the mem- 
bers of the Illinois Gas Association and the guests who have hon- 
ored us by their presence. 

To the guests let me say that we feel indebted to you for com- 
ing here and we hope that you will feel repaid for the time you 
spend with us. We trust that you will feel free to enter inte all 
of our discussions, and let me assure you that we will welcome your 
participation in the meeting. To our new members I wish to say 
that we are glad to have you with us, and we hope that you will 
add to the strength of the Association, not only in numbers but 
also by the wisdom of your counsel. I call the attention of all our 
members to the fact that though your officers and committees may 
work hard for the success of the convention, yet, after all, it is 
your meeting and it will be what you make it. Let me urge you 
to give the full benefit of your experiences as the different subjects 
are discussed, 

The annual meetings of the Association are milestones on the 
pathway of our progress, and as we pause at each one of these it 
becomes the duty of our President to review the achievements and 
failures of the year, and to recommend, insofar as he is able, plans 
for the future. 

At the last meeting your President suggested that the Illinois 
Gas Association, as the oldest affiliated association of the Institute, 
should recommend “the consolidation of the American Gas Insti- 
tute and the National Commercial Gas Association with the ulti- 
mate idea of the various State associations becoming local State 
sections of the combined organization.’’ This suggestion was ap- 
proved by the Committee on the President’s Address and was rati- 
fied by the Association. In accordance with this action the 
American Gas Institute was notified of our recommendation, but at 
present nothing definite has been done by the Institute on this ques- 
tion, although I understand that this, in conjunction with a more 
satisfactory working plan with the affiliated associations, is occupy- 
ing the attention of the directors of the Institute. As an earnest 
of their endeavor to solve the vexing complexities of these ques- 
tions, they have arranged the March meeting of the Institute Di- 
rectorate for to-night in this hotel, and I hope that our Committee 
on Affiliation may have considerable to say in their report. 

You have heard the report of the secretary and treasurer and 
will note that our Association has shown a healthy increase in its 
membership. There are still, however, many men engaged in the 
gas business in this State who should belong to the Association, 
and upon whom I trust each member will use his influence toward 
bringing them into our organization. We should have enrolled upon 
our membership list at least one representative from every company 
in the State, and to-day there are but few which are not represented. 
Let us strive to have them at our next annual meeting; that every 
act of this Association may be truly taken as the unanimous opin- 
ion of all the companies engaged in the gas industry in the great 
commonwealth of Illinois. It is with a feeling of sadness that we 
miss some familiar faces from this meeting, and I trust that the 
Association will take proper recognition of those who have been 
called from us by death. 

The past year has been a hard one for the industrial world, owing 


to poor business conditions variously attributed to several causes. 
This condition of business stagnation is felt indirectly by the gas 
companies, but we may be thankful that ours is one of the indus 
tries least affected by business depression, and it would seem that 
it is the duty of us, who are so little affected, to do all in our power 
toward restoring public confidence. I am not qualified to designate 
a means for the restoration of this desired confidence, but I would 
suggest that we all of us form the habit of talking prosperity rather 
than adversity. 

November 30th, 1914, saw the closing of the first fiscal year of 
the Illinois State Public Utilities Commission. The act of this Com- 
mission most important to the gas companies was the establishment 
of rules of service under which the gas companies must be operated. 

We are very fortunate indeed in the personel of our Utilities 
Commission. It is made up of men who have already shown them- 
selves to be possessed of business acumen combined with a highly 
developed sense of justice, particularly in that most difficult phase, 
the balance between individuals and corporations. There have been 
no decisions made that have a bearing upon the gas companies as a 
whole, and while I believe that the rulings which they have made 
have been such as to cause the gas ‘companies a minimum amount 
of trouble, yet I feel that we should make it the goal of our con- 
stant endeavor that the companies so interpret the service rules as 
to cause the Commission the least amount of work necessary, and 
that principally of routine nature. Your Committee on Public 
Relations will report more fully to you upon the establishment of 
these rules of service. 

The trend of thought in modern industrial circles has been largely 
along sociological lines during the past few years. Much time and 
thought has been given to the subject of the betterment of the 
employee. The results of this study are manifested in the Em- 
ployee’s Welfare Departments, in the “‘ Safety First ’’ campaign, 
in personal efficiency courses and in many other ways. I wish to 
call your attention to one class of your employees who have played 
a very important part in the development of the gas industry, the 
graduate of the technical schools. He is found not only in the en- 
gineering and operating departments, but also in the executive, 
commercial, construction and new business departments, and en- 
gaged in the manufacture and sale of gas machinery and appli- 
ances. He has played an important part in the development of the 
gas business and a hall of fame for the gas industry would contain 
many men whose early education was obtained in technical schools. 
The United States census report shows the gas business to be one 
of our leading industries, involving many millions of dollars and 
giving employment to many thousands of men. Gas engineering 
(and in using this term I am speaking of it in its broadest inter- 
pretation) is a profession in itself. We train our doctors in medi- 
eal schools, our lawyers in law schools, and so on through many 
classes of work we give the student special instruction along the 
lines of his chosen profession. The idea of specialization has been 
carried into all fields. Even the up-to-date farmer to-day feels 
that the time and money devoted to the study of scientific farming 
is well spent. In spite of all these facts there is no engineering 
school in the country which provides for a specialized gas engineer: 
ing course although to-day they number among their students many 
men who, in days to come, will occupy responsible positions in the 
gas business, and among their alumni those now devoting their 
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lives to this'work.$I have in mind one engineering school whose 
list of alumni show that 6% of its graduates are actively engaged 
in the executive, engineering and construction departments of gas 
and gas construction companies, not including many others engaged 
in gas appliance manufacture and sale. Still this particular school 
does not give any instruction in gas engineering, and I seriously 
question whether 5% of these men expected to enter into this line 
of industry before graduation. It is true that some of the engin- 
eering schools allow a man to specialize along certain lines 
which will be useful in his future work in case he knows that he 
will enter our business, and other schools provide for the acquiring 
of this knowledge through post graduate courses. Of these I will 
speak a little later. It would seem that our industry is large 
enough and broad enough to warrant specialization, and this is 
never so effective as during that formative period of a man’s life 
when he is completing his higher education. As I remarked be- 
fore, many men enter the gas field after graduation, with no fore- 
knowledge of its possibilities and its business. After spending some 
time in the business they find that they are dissatisfied with the 
field they have entered and then change their line of work. The 
time spent is lost to them and they must start afresh at a distinct 
disadvantage. How much better it would be if they discovered 
this earlier in life, before it was too late for them to change their 
course of preparation. That the gas business is broad enough to 
warrant special preparation I believe you will agree, still, in this 
connection it might be well to call your attention to the following 
extract from a paper on “Gas Engineering in American Univer- 
sities” which was presented by Professor Robert Sibley of the 
University of California, at the Annual Convention of the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association in 1912. Professor Sibley says: 


““ Departing now from the purely technical side, we find that the 
well rounded gas engineer should have a comprehensive knowledge 
of accounting, leading him to sketch out and formulate campaigns 
for new business getting and efficient methods of gas collections 
after the delivery of the product has been accomplished. The rapid 
rise of corporation regulation has, indeed, placed an additional 
burden on the gas engineer, and to safely pilot his corporation 
through the strict rules of regulation he must be familliar with the 
law, with general methods of appraisal and rate fixing, and he 
should be ready to define, at the proper moment, a clear and defi- 
nite public policy for his corporation. Such a public policy would 
necessitate general knowledge of fire insurance and fire protection 
as applied to gas and electrical business; a general knowledge of 
legal affairs, especially those relating to damage claims that may 
arise in the prosecution of the industry. Methods of accident pre- 
vention and maintaining proper relations with the public should 
likewise enter into his training.”’ 


The so-called gas engineering courses which I have mentioned are 
offered in many of the universities. They, however, consist of but 
a few subjects and not many of these along practical lines. The 
nearest approach to this sort of education is that offered at the 
University of Michigan, under the Michigan Gas Association Fel- 
lowship, which was established at the University in 1900. This 
fellowship is post graduate work and is offered to but one man a 
year. Restricted as this is, it has yet proved well worth while, and 
for a description of its results I would refer you to an article con- 
tributed by Professor Alfred H. White to the March Ist, 1912 is- 
sue of the “Progressive Age.’’ Professor White writes me: 


““We have never deemed it wise to offer a strictly specialized 
course in engineering, and it is the opinion of members of the Com- 
mittee of the Michigan Gas Association and also of numerous other 
gas engineers with whom I have talked, that there should not be 
undue specialization in a four years’ course, but that the prospec- 
tive gas manager should be rather broadly trained in a variety of 
directions so that he may meet new situations as they arise.’’ 


With this opinion I agree, except that I believe a gas engineering 
course should follow general engineering lines for the first two 
years and should then diverge to cover the subjects most useful to 
gas engineering. The course should also embrace some practical 
experience in the gas business. Opportunity should be given the 
student to learn the actual inside of the business. Inspection trips 
should be made to gas companies, where he could become acquainted 
with the different systems of manufacture, distribution and con- 
struction, and his work should be along the lines of the solution of 
the actual problems of the business. If he desires to work during 
his summer vacation it should be with a gas company, and he should 
from time to time hear lectures, either at the Universities or in the 
gas companies themselves, from practical gas men. He should, if 
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possible, be assured a definite position with a company upon grad- 
uation and, knowing this, he would be able to prepare himself for 
it. I could cite you concrete examples of the advantages derived 
by a student working under these arrangements, but I believe it 
unnecessary. 

We often see the statement that although there is much written 
upon gas engineering subjects, yet the information is widely scat 
tered and not in available form. The advantages which a student 
might derive from association with men actively engaged in the 
profession that he is to adopt would be of infinite value to him. As 
it is to-day, each man acquires his knowledge of the gas business 
by actual experience and hard knocks. Few, indeed, have the bene- 
fit of the experience of those who have gone before. The value of 
cumulative knowledge cannot be disputed, and we should give to 
the student the benefit of what we have learned, so that as time 
goes on the starting point of the gas engineer will be continually 
advanced. It is thus that our knowledge of the present, born of 
our experience in the past, will bear fruit in the achievements of 
the future. May I present for your careful consideration the 
thought of co-operation between the Illinois Gas Association and 
our State University, whereby a higher and better education may 
he attained by the student who chooses gas engineering as his pro- 
fession. 

In conclusion, | wish to take this opportunity to thank the other 
officers of the Association and the committees who have given their 
time and assistance so freely and willingly, the members who have 
contributed papers for this meeting and all of the members who 
have so cheerfully given their co-operation in making this Associa- 
tion the success of which we are all proud. 








Industrial Gas. 
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[From a paper by J. C. SHEPARD, read before the Indiana Gas 


Association. } 


It would make a very long list to mention the various purposes 
for which gas may be used for industrial work, and would require 
extensive investigation to even prepare an up-to-date list, as gas 
fuel is applicable to any manufacturing operation requiring heat. 
There are many classes of work embodied in the topic suggested by 
the committee, and each class would make a long and interesting 
paper if all the important items were taken into consideration. 

In the larger cities the gas companies maintain industrial labora- 
tories and display rooms fitted with gas appliances for industrial 
work, where the salesman can operate them, experiment with and 
learn to know thoroughly the different appliances and their uses : 
and be able to take samples of material to be treated from the in- 
dustries and find the proper method of treatment and the appliance 
best suited for that particular purpose. But in the smaller towns 
where industrial prospects are limited to a very few for any par- 
ticular class of work or kind of appliances, the expense of an in- 
dustrial laboratory would not be justified. 

Local conditions have a great deal to do with developing the in- 
dustrial branch of the gas business; therefore no definite rules 
would cover all cases. Each gas company must adopt its own pol- 
icies, and work out its problems, and these problems can be worked 
out successfully if the gas companies will devote more time and 
thought to it and work as persistently to develop this important 
branch of the business as they have in the past to introduce gas 
for domestic fuel. 

In soliciting industrial business it is not always good policy to 
attempt to estimate the cost of gas for comparison with other fuels, 
because in most cases it is higher, if fuel cost alone is considered; 
but aside from actual fuel cost, everything else is usually in favor 
of gas. Careful investigation should be made in each case, and 
as much information as possible obtained, and if it is found that 
gas hds even a fighting chance it has been found good policy to ar- 
range for a trial installation, provided that it can be done without 
building special appliances or going to any great expense. A trial 
of the proper appliance under working conditions brings out the 
advantages of gas in a very convincing way. The sale of gas 
lights, irons, room-heaters and automatic water heaters has been 
greatly increased by trial installations. Industrial business is more 
desirable, and much of the future increases in gas sales must come 
through the use of gas for industrial purposes, and gas companies 
should be willing to show manufacturers the advantages of gas for 
manufacturing purposes before expecting them to adopt it as a 
fuel. 

Trial installations are the entering wedges that gives the sales- 
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man access to the factory, and while the appliances are being de- 
monstrated he is not only collecting data which will be of value in 
soliciting that class of business in other factories, but he becomes 
acquainted with the operating conditions that must be dealt with 
such as class of labor (piece work or day labor), quality of work, 
speed of handling, kind of fuel used and facilities for storing and 
handling, fire hazard and shop management, any of which may 
have a deciding influence. Getting into the factory and working 
out the problems of the manufacturer and educating him and his 
employees to the advantage of using gas, has a great deal to do 
with landing the big and profitable but difficult business to secure. 
In most cases it is the increased output (quicker work) or improved 
quality of work from better heat control that we are able to show; 
and the service that goes with the appliance rather than a lower 
fuel cost that influences the manufacturer to use gas. 

In Evansville, the manufacturers have the advantage of probably 
the cheapest coal in the country, 25 to 60 cents per ton for slack or 
steam coal, to $1.50 per ton for the best grade of lump coal at the 
mines, some of which are located within the city limits. 

Until a few years ago very little gas was sold for industrial pur- 
poses, and at present the surface has only been scratched. We are 
only students at the game, and may not be able to bring out any 
points of unusual interest, but we venture to mention a few of the 
instal'ations we have made. - 

Our first attempts to introduce gas for industrial purposes met 
with very little uncouragement, usually with the objection that the 
cost would be prohibitive. When we found that this was the prin- 
ciple ohjection, it was decided that we must get a customer in a 
‘show me”’ frame of mind to put in a trial installation to deter- 
mine what could be done with that class of work. We find that 
the use of gas in any factory will increase after it has been intrc- 
duced. 

At one of our leading industries a furnace was installed for an- 
nealing the ends of brass pipe, on a thirty days’ trial, they agree- 
ing to pay for the gas consumed. It was found that the work 
could be done in less than half the time required with a coal forge 
and with no danger of spoiling the material by overheating. The 
furnace consumed about 125 cubic feet of gas per hour, costing 
11.8 cents, but the saving in labor more than offset the increased 
cost of gas over other fuels. After seeing the results obtained on 
this furnace, an order was placed for an oven furnace for temper- 
ing tools, soldering furnaces of the blast burner type and brazing 
burners. These appliances are not used continuously, but they con- 
sume on an average of 22,200 cubic feet per month, or 226,500 
cubie feet per year. 

The economy shown in operating these appliances led to the in- 
stallation of a brass melting furnace. During a test 16,345 pounds 
of brass was melted with a gas consumption of 208,800 cubic feet, 
or 1,271 cubie feet per hundred pounds of brass melted. While 
the consumption per hundred pounds of brass melted was high, 
they were not willing to give up the proposition, and as this par- 
ticular furnace was not economical to operate on manufactured gas, 
we were justified in trying out another make. 

On the new unit they melted 47,980 pounds of brass with a gas 
consumption of 273,700 cubic feet, or an average of 570 cubic feet 
of gas per hundred pounds, and it was discovered that a crucible 
would last twice as long in a gas furnace as ina coke-fired furnace. 
This foundry turns out over 400,000 pounds of finished brass cast- 
ings per year, and the opportunity for developing a large consumer 
was very favorable ; and desiring to obtain the most economical re- 
sults for the consumer led to the trial of the Fisher type of furnace 
which had met with such decided success in other cities. From a 
four and one-half days’ test on the Fisher type of furnace, we have 
the following data: 


Total time of operating........... 
Total sumer Of Wests... 2... nee cee eye cd. 
EE er eet, tee CEC 7,790 pounds 
ee II 58 ok oie 8G be 3 Siwaceeaeww 4 28,790 cubic feet 
Average gas per 100 pounds of brass melted..... .369 cubic feet 
Average brass melted per day............... .1,731 pounds 
Average number of heats per crucible............. 


.33 hours 7 minutes 


Further tests made by the foundry foreman showed that the speed 
could be increased considerably, but increasing the speed beyond a 
certain point increased the consumption of gas per hundred pounds 
of brass melted. His figures showed an average of 387 cubic feet 
of gas per hundred pounds of brass melted and an average of 2,500 
pounds per day. 

This furnace has not yet been accepted by our customer, but he 
and others who melt brass have been convinced that it can be melted 
on 387 cubic feet of gas per hundred pounds of yellow brass. This 
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one installation, if successful, will use approximately 180 million 
cubic feet per year. 

The installation created keen interest in the minds of other 
manufacturers of brass goods, and the results obtained put the 
use of gas in their calculations when “considering costs of fevery 
item in the casting of brass, such as—-speed of output, housing 
space, labor conditions during summer heat periods, saving in 
hauling of coke and ash, and many other advantages. 




















Case Hardening, Tempering High Speed Steel, Light Forging and 
Cyanide Hardening, at the Hercules Gas Engine Works. 


The above cuts show the arrangement of meters and a part of 
the appliances installed in the early part of 1914. The three 60- 
light meters are supplied by a 4’ service and connected into a 4 
header, so that a meter may be changed or repaired without cut- 
ting off the gas supply. 

The case hardening furnace was an old oil furnace, rebuilt by us 
to use gas, and is in use daily casing small parts that require a 
thicker case than can be obtained by the cyanide process. The 
cyanide furnace is also used for casing small parts, put into a wire 
basket and immersed in the compound. 

The high speed steel furnace is used to harden lathe tools, drills 
and etc., and for heating light material for forging and tempering. 
It is in constant use, and when necessary the temperature can be 
raised to 2,300 ina few minutes. 

This company also uses gas for dip-welding, soldering and bab- 
bitt melting. The writer is unable to give the consumption on 
these appliance because they are supplied through one large fuel line, 
but for the 6 months ending December 31, 1914, the total con- 
sumption was 1,016,400 cubic feet, an average of 169,416 cubic 
feet per month ; which would equal 84 resident consumers with an 
average of 2,000 cubic feet per month. 

The Evansville Metal Bed Company has a brick oven 17 feet long 
by 9 feet wide by 9 feet high, built to burn soft coal, used for 
baking Japan on bed springs. After considerable effort to se!| 
them an oven designed to burn gas for $425 installed; we pro- 
posed to install pipe burners and equip the old oven for gas for the 
cost of labor and material to make the change. Two 2 © pipe 
burners of the atmospheric type were installed with 6 baffle 
plates over the burners to prevent the Japan from dripping on the 
burners and eatching fire; pilot lights were installed for safety in 
lighting, and dial cocks put on the main burners for ease of regu- 
lation. With the steady heat from these powerful burners the 
oven turned out approximately twice the work and of a bette: 
quality than when fired with coal. This oven consumes about 350 
cubic feet per hour, maintaining a temperature of 380 to 400° F, 
and is run only in the afternoon, 








Japaning;with Gas at the Evansville Metal Bed Company. 


The cost of gas is considerably higher than coal, but the saving 
in labor and the better quality of work has backed up our claims 
for gas, and the consumer is satisfied. 








Direct Flame. 


Coffee Roasting by Gas 


This cut shows a coffee roaster designed especially for gas, known 
as the “Direct Flame Roaster.’’ The gas is burned inside the 
cylinder and the coffee drops through the flame ; this is probably 
the quickest known method of roasting coffee, and the most 
economical way of using gas. This machine is one bag capacity, 
and from a 2'2 hour run we have the following data: 


Total time roasting. . 
Total coffee roasted... 1,183 pounds. 
Total gas consumed iF ...... 1,000 cubic feet. 
Number of bags of coffee roasted.......... 9 
Average weight per bag. . 131 pounds. 
Awewnme time per DOG... .. 2... cccccccccccc 14 minutes. 
Gas per 100 pounds coffee roasted....... 84.5 cubic feet. 


Some experts in the coffee trade believe that roasting by the 
direct flame process, and in somewhat shorter time, produces su- 
perior results. 


2 hours, 30 minutes. 
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Coffee Roastingjby Gas—-Indirect Process. 

A majority of coffee experts seems to favor roasting in a cylinder 
heated from underneath. The cut shows a double cylinder roast- 
ing machine built to burn coke or hard coal. 

When we learned that these people were considering the installa- 
tion of a coffee roasting plant, the industrial salesman called and 
tried to interest them in a direct flame roaster, but found them 
very much opposed to that type of machine, and that they would 
order the coke or coal roaster. 

After the roaster was set up we installed gas burners in the fire 
boxes, charging for the labor and material to make the change. 
The machine has two cylinders, 2 feet in diameter by 7 feet long, 
and a roasting capacity of 621 pounds per hour, or 5,590 pounds 
per 9-hour day, with an average gas consumption of 134.16 cubic 
feet per 100 pounds roasted. 

The burners are made of pipe and fittings and are of atmos- 
pheric type. Each fire box has a pilot light, and each set of burners 
is controlled by a lever handle valve placed in front of the roaster. 

This installation has been in about two years, and we sold them 
407,000 cubic feet of gas in 1913, and 420,000 cubic feet in 1914. 
In this case economy of operation was not the deciding factor, the 
consumer believing that the indirect process was preferable to the 
direct, even though the latter consumed 84.5 cubic feet per 100 
pounds, as against 134.16 cubic feet. Nearly every manufacturer 
has his hobbies, and our product in most cases must be delivered to 
suit the customer’s habits. Customs and convenience are rarely 
changed to suit the seller. 





Purpose for which Gas is Successfully Used in a Brewery; Branding, Pre- 
Heating and Pitching. 


When new beer kegs are purchased or old kegs repaired they 
are branded for identification by burning the name, and sometimes 
the trade-mark into the wood. They are then washed, pre-heated 
and sprayed with hot pitch to prevent leakage and to preserve the 
contents. This is done each time the kegs are filled. 

The above cut shows part of an installation where this work is 
being done with gas. The branding machine has 2 large brazing 
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burners, the flame impinging on the dies heating them to a red 
heat, and the lettering is burned into the wood. 

The pre-heater has a perforated burner head that projects into 
the keg through the bung. The kegs are placed over these burn- 
ers while they are burning. When the keg is in position the old 
coating is quickly melted and runs out. These burners are of the 
blast type and burn without secondary air supply. This machine 
will pre-heat from 80 to 150 kegs per hour. 

After the kegs have been pre-heated and the old pitch has run 
out, they are placed on the pitching machine to be sprayed with new 
pitch. The pitch is in a tank under pressure and heated to 380 
This tank was set in masonry to burn coal, and was fitted up to 
use gas by installing 3 pipe burners 24’ long. The 3 burners are 
used only for a short time to raise the pitch to 380 ; then only 2 
burners are necessary to maintain the temperature. This outfit 
has been in use over two years and is giving excellent satisfaction. 





All Gas Kitchens for Hotel Cooking. 


Probably hotels and restaurants offer greater opportunity for 
increasing gas sales than any one class of business, because in every 
town large enough to support a gas company there are hotels and 
restaurants. It is not easy to outline any rules or policy for get- 
ting this business—it is hard to get, and the most difficult of all 
business to keep. 

The point of interest about the installation shown is that it is re- 
gained business. After a good consumer has been lost we appreci- 
ate the business more if we get him back. This hotel at one time 
used gas for cooking, but threw it out on account of high bills. In 
1912 the sales department took up the proposition again and got 
an order to install two sections of the latest improved hotel range. 
After the range was installed meter reading was taken daily, and 
the cost of operation for each day was placed on the steward’s desk. 
The range was used 18 hours per day, and from the daily consump- 
tion it was thought that a saving could be effected by installing a 
short order range so that the large range could be turned off 
after the regular meals were prepared. A standard cabinet range 
top with a lighter was placed on the old coal range and used for 
short order work. This showed a saving of about 20% of their 
bill. This equipment was used about six months before the mana- 
ger decided to remove the remaining coal burning equipment and 
complete the installation of gas appliances, consisting of a double 
section short order range, broiler, bake oven and combination cake 
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griddle and toaster. This hotel has probably the largest patronage 
of any hotel in the city, and after this installation was made other 
installations followed. 

It was stated by a man successful in securing hotel business that 
there were only four links in the chain of securing hotel busihess; 
i. e., the proper appliance, salesmanship, advertising and mainten- 
ance. There are times when we feel that there ought to be a few 
‘links’? added, and if we could get something that would make 
the cooks turn off the gas when not in use it would appear that 
probably the strongest link had been forged, but that is hardly pos- 
sible. It is believed that hotel ranges can be equipped with an 
automatic device or thermostat that would regulate the gas con- 
sumption by the temperature of the flue gases, or the temperature 
of the range. While such a device would not entirely eliminate the 
waste of gas, it would reduce it very materially, and since the hold- 
ing of hotel business depends largely on the gas wasted, anything 
that can be done along this line will be a step in the right direction. 

A large proportion of the totai increase in gas sales in Evansville 
during 1913 and 1914 is due to industrial and hotel and restaurant 
appliances. From this it is evident that a field for large increases 
in gas sales lies in the development of industrial appliances. 

The use of gas for manufacturing purposes should be a matter of 
serious consideration to gas companies, and it is hoped that this As- 
sociation will have a committee to collect data of the various classes 
of industrial work for which gas is being used, the information to 
be compiled and distributed to the members to the end that all 
companies in the Association may become familiar with what is 
being done in other places. 








Explosives from Tar Products. 


i ee 


In his recent lecture in London on “ Modern Explosives,’’ Prof, 
Vivian B. Lewis spoke of the coal tar bases used in making ex- 
plosives : 

The more modern of our high explosives, and those giving the 
greatest destruction, are compounds obtained from certain constit- 
uents of coal tar. Amongst the couple of hundred bodies that go 
to make up tar are toluene and carbolic acid, the former used in 
peaceful arts as a source from which is manufactured saccharin 
and beautiful dyes, the latter a disinfectant of great value. When. 
however, these bodies are acted upon by nitric acid they are con- 
verted into trinitrotoluene or ‘‘T. N. T.”’ and into picric acid, the 
chief constituent of “lyddite’’—-compounds that form the charge 
in the high explosive shells and bombs that have added to the des- 
tructive effects of modern warfare. 

It has long been known that if the carbolic acid extracted from 
coal tar be nitrated it is converted into a yellow crystalline com- 
pound known as piric acid, of considerable value as a yellow dye, 
and capable of being employed as a high explosive. There is one 
drawback, however, to the use of this explosive, that it acts as an 
acid upon metals and other substances, and often forms compounds 
more sensitive to shock than itself, and the fear of premature ex- 
plosion has led to its use being largely superceded by Trinitrotoluene, 
or ‘‘ T.N.T.,’’ as it is called in the service. 

The first distillate from coal tar contains the more volatile aro- 
matic hydrocarbons, and on fractional distillation, purification by 
acid and soda treatment and redistillation, 50% and 90% benzol 
are obtained from it, in which the benzene, toluene and xylene are 
present in the following proportions : 


Other 


Benzene, Tolune, Xylene. Compounds 
Oe i aces xen 72 23 trace ) 
ee 50 36 11 3 


The following table gives the boling point and specific gravity of 
these three aromatic hydrocarbons : 


Boiling point Specific gravity 
XS INE Le ee 80.5 0.886 
, Ere See ee 110.0 0.865 
NS i ont > uae ..- 137-140 about 0.87 


So that by redistillation of the 50% benzol, using a properly ar- 
ranged reflux dephlegmating column, it is possible to separate the 
toluol in a fairly pure condition. 

Trinitrotoluene is a stable chemical compound, having no acid 
properties, but its great value is that it is far more insensitive to 
shock than picric acid, and is, therefore, safer in firing and hand- 
ling. It is the bursting charge in the German shells, called “Black 
Marias,’”’ “‘coal boxes,’’ etc., owing to the volume of black smoke 
they give on detonation. 
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DIRECT ADVERTISING IN THE GAS BUSINESS. 


[From the Address by A. R. FERNALD, at the N. C. G. A. Convention. ] 


During the past few years new attention has been paid to that 
form of advertising known as Direct Advertising, because of the 
fact that in both expenditure and principle it affords an unusual 
field in many lines of business to which general publicity is not well 
adapted. Naturally, in the multiplication of this advertising product, 
there has been much both of good and bad. In our study and analysis 
of direct advertising this afternoon, I want to get to essentials and 
not only show the advantage of method to you in the gas business, 
but to draw asharp line as to what you must expect your advertising 
to do and how it can be closely linked up with your selling effort. 

What Direct Advertising Really Includes.—-Under its head can 
rightfully come, not only the advertising folders you send out on 
special appliances, but the letterheads you use, your business 
cards, the booklet you send out featuring a new gas iron or extol- 
ling the burning quality of your coke. It includes the advertising 
slips you attach to your monthly bills, the letters you write in ad- 
vance of your salesmen, those you write after the sale is effected 
in which you make clear the possible complaint atmosphere. It 
means the sales efforts you are concentrating on gas consumers in 
the commercial field, the advertising aid offered by manufacturers 
of devices, souvenirs you distribute on special occasions—the calen- 
dars, the return card you send out for facility in ordering. It 
means practically every form of publicity you may employ outside 
of daily paper space. Advertising has been defined as being any- 
thing that is printed or pictured that describes a commodity or 
proposition with the aim of furthering its use, understanding or 
sale. Direct advertising is a concentrated effort directed at one 
individual. If I were asked to give a typical example of direct 
advertising, I should say that it is a good deal like a young woman 
on the stage throwing kisses to her audience. The impression may 
be created with some that the kiss was intended for them, with 
others there is no such impression—this is your general publicity ; 
but if it happened that she actually imprinted a kiss on the lips of 
some one individual in the audience, it could well be defined as 
direct advertising. He might or he might not like it, but the fact 
remains that he got it whether he liked it or not; and his liking 
it would depend a great deal both on the kiss and the way it was 

presented. So you will admit that much of the direct advertising 
that you have seen would not measure up to very high standards 
either in the way of a kiss or a presentation. Direct advertising 
is by no means new, it is really the oldest form of advertising—the 
evolution of the personal letter, which is the oldest form of adver- 
tising in existence. 

The Principle of Direct Advertising and its Relation to Your 
Sales Plan.—The principle of direct advertising is extremely simple, 
and its use makes possible a wider distribution of product at a 
smaller expense than can be obtained from any other method. 

The reason is obvious, for with direct advertising we are able to 
do any one of several things: First, to do a part of the missionary 
work of the salesman, the explaining of the details that in the 
hurry of selling the prospect is not able to quickly grasp. It may 
be clear to the salesman and not to the prospect, but does he stop 
the salesman to tell him so? Not much. He lets himrush along 
with his story, and all the prospects get is a severe form of men- 
tal indigestion. With direct advertising your best sales arguments 
can be fed to the prospect piece meal as he is inclined to listen. It 
does not hurry him—it permits him to go back without embarrasment 
and pick out the stubborn fact or two that he did not clearly under- 
stand. Then its use as a reminder after the salesman has gone is im- 
portant— it visualizes and makes clear the points the prospect may 
have missed in the salesman’s solicitation; which means that the 
salesman is only half equipped when he has not a book, a pamphlet 
or an illustration to leave with his unsold prospect. These are 
things that direct advertising will do that salesmen cannot do, and 
you should get it out of your heads once for all, that direct adver- 
tising is simply a means of inexpensively introducing your sales- 
men and your proposition. We know it is good for that, but it 
represents only a part of its value. 

Remember that direct advertising does not take the place of the 
closing salesman any more than that salesman can, under the same 
condition, take the place of the advertising—both have their place 
in your sales plan and are essential to its success. Good judgment 
in planning a sales campaign comes from using the right weapon 
in the right place. By this same token the salesman need never be 
afraid of advertising as a competitor. 


The Public’s ~ No.’’—In covering the mission or function of 
direct advertising, I think we should consider, the fact that the first 
attitude of the public toward any new thing is “ no.’’ And the fact 
that gas appliances are often new in principle to the prospect, 
strengthens this very point. 

So we find people negative as a general rule; ready to say “‘ no”’ 
at the slightest provocation because it is easier to say “‘no’’ than 
to take the trouble to figure it out. An example of this is shown 
in the growth of the water heater business. It would have been 
impossible to have so rapidly developed this field without the use 
of direct advertising. Here is a device practically unknown to the 
public a few years ago, and of which everyone was skeptical because 
of the apparently impossible thing that it did. To-day it is simply 
a question of a little time before it is as familiar in principle to the 
public as the gas range. 

The biggest element of any sales barrier is ignorance, and it isin 
breaking down this barrier that direct advertising can best serve 
us. It is nothing more or less than the high sounding “ sales resis- 
tance’’ that our present day business philosophers and psychologists 
love to play upon. I remember discussing this point with one of 
the biggest sales managers in the country some time ago. He didn’t 
find it necessary to resort to seven syllable words in answering—-he 
got to the point quick. He said, “‘ It’s the habit of saying ‘ no.’ ”’ 
Half the sales resistance is caused by the salesman himself in his 
effort to sell. The inexperienced salesman actually makes the pros- 
pect say no, whether he wants to or not, and any salesman has to 
neutralize the resistance he has created before he even makes prog- 
ress towards a sale. 

Bringing the Sale About.—Take any sales transaction you please, 
whether it involves the sale of a bag of peanuts or a contract fora 
locomotive—a successful transaction resolves itself naturally into 
four parts or sections—first, getting the prospect’s attention; sec- 
ond, getting his judgment on your proposition; third, creating 
within him a desire to own; and fourth, to crystalize it into the 
actual sale. Now, attention and judgment are mental functions 
purely ; desire is an emotion, and decision to buy a conclusion. 

A Selling Comparison.—A long time ago I heard a comparison 
that has always stuck to me through its aptness ; comparing the mind 
with twin brothers. One, the active mind which applies the acid 
test to any proposition—the other, the subjective mind that acts 
under its guidance. Picture to yourself the one brother coolly 
analytical and always prospective—the other shy and retiring and 
with implicit faith in the judgment of histwin. The analytical one 
stands guard in the front of the store. You must get past him 
to the brother who keeps the books, pays the bills and gives you 
what you are looking for. The analytical mind is hard to satisfy, 
it is not given to snap judgment, it likes to see things and weigh 
them, and you can best answer the questionings of this mind with 
carefully prepared “‘ reasons why”’ that you know will reach him 
suitably, logically. forcefully and clearly. 

After he has given his “say so”’ the contract is humanized and 
the good element of human contact binds the bargain. The right 
sort of direct advertising secures attention and judgment and starts 
the salesman at the half way post with the race half run. 

Your Opportunity for Circularizing.—In your industry you have 
a big and unusual opportunity for direct advertising because you 
have positive and direct contact with your consumers at least twice 
a month— when the meter is read and when the bill is rendered 
as well as a possible contact at the time of payment, providing 
the bill is not paid by mail, and even then you have the opportunity 
of remailing the receipt. You have a chance at these times to put 
a well worded message in their hands without paying extra for its 
delivery. 

Using the Meter Reader.—Some companies may be utilizing their 
meter readers for the delivery of advertising, but I doubt if the 
custom is at all general. I know some of you say that it would in- 
terfere with his other work and that he has no time; but before we 
condemn it let’s do a little figuring. 

First, let me make the statement that it would help his contact 
with your users rather than hindering it. I know how the gas man 
comes to my home, and | presume that we can take that as a cri- 
terian in the larger cities. Now, instead of his appearing in the 
guise of a policeman with a badge to hold you up for something, 
suppose we humanize him for a bit. “~ Good morning, something 
for you from the gas company,’’ and he hands out a box of matches 
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with your coke advertising on the box, or a small leaflet on a spec- 
ial iron or a reading lamp. Time consumed, from 5 to 10 seconds, 
or perhaps not even longer than it now takes him to say “ Gas 
Man,”’ and his present approach is so abrupt that it takes it longer 
to soak in than a cheerful sentence that carries the prospect into 
the right line of thought quickly and naturally. I don’t mean that 
you should figure on using your meter man every month for this 
work, but when you have a message for them to deliver, it can be 
made a part of their work with very little disturbing of routine. 
The meter reader is not hampered by having anything to carry. 
In the larger cities, where separate crews are used, he is of neces- 
sity a more careful man than those you employ to deliver your 
bills, and if you can give him a human touch so much the better. 

Another point that touches the vitals of direct advertising is that 
the most valuable asset that a company can have in a direct adver- 
tising campaign is a well-classified list. You have the lists and you 
have a means of reaching them without paying tribute to Uncle 
Sam, which is a privilege enjoyed by mighty few of my clients. 
What are you doing to-day to “cash in”’ on it? 

By the way, I wonder how many of you have used your meter 
men to check up list information? Suppose you are working on a 
mailing list on water heaters. Your meter man can by a single 
check or symbol show you where they are already installed. You 
can get coke information this same way. Number of hot plates 
in use, base burners; in fact, anything installed in either kitchen 
or cellar. 

An Example from Outside the Trade to Show the Value of the 
Sales Principles of Direct Advertising.__It might not be a bad 
idea to see what is being done in other lines of business, and in 
making comparison there will be no parallel drawn other than to 
show the underlying principle of direct advertising and its influ- 
ence as a selling aid. I have in mind the case of a manufacturer 
of electric motor cars. Their field is not an easy one, largely from 
the fact that they have not only the buyer to deal with, but his 
wife or daughter, and sometimes both. They must be pleased 
because of their use of the car. I think that you will see that the 
selling of electrics is no great sales snap. In this particular case, 
investigation showed that at the branches maintained by this com- 
pany it cost $1.75 for each call per salesman, and that less than 
50% of these $1.75 calls were productive of an active real solicita- 
tion. They set about to find a plan that would more quickly ma- 
ture their prospects and automatically reduce the number of calls 
necessary to bring the prospect to a decision, and close the matter 
without waste of sales energy. For this purpose it was decided to 
utilize a series of booklets enclosed with letters to go to the wives 
and daughters of prospects at the time the business was being so- 
licited by the salesman. This literature did not ask the customer to 
buy, but rather set out the advantages in the use of the car, feel- 
ing that when the time came for decison the manufacturer who 
had suggested these things would be given consideration. I wish 
that you might have seen this series of advertising, because it really 
shows the thoroughness in analysis, the suitability, the value that 
any business man can see. This advertising would not have been 
appropriate for gas advertising, it would have been too elaborate 
for even your expensive devices, but your advertising can be made 
just ds pleasing, just as appropriate, just as good selling ammuni- 
tion if the same principles are observed. 

Within the last few weeks I had opportunity to learn something 
of the result of the plan, and you will be surprised to learn that 
in one city in the Middle West, where 157 prospects were treated 
with this combined oral and mail solicitation, 43 of those prospects 
bought electric cars—37 of these cars were of one make, the make 
of the advertiser, and the remaining 6 were distributed among all 
other makes. This mailing plan cost approximately $1 per pros- 
pect for material and postage, and the call cost of their branches 
was materially reduced. The particular gain, however, came from 
the increasing efficiency given to the calls made by the salesmen 
and the greater resultant number of sales. Where the plan was 
placed at the disposal of their dealers the benefit derived would of 
course come only from profit on increased sales. It all goes to 
show what salesmen can do when backed up by the proper kind of 
direct advertising and how, without it, many a good opportunity 
is lost. When you think of a volume of $100,000 in business 
closed by the aid of proper direct advertising, I believe it should 
show you that with a little consistent effort your sales of appliances, 
of fixtures, and other gas necessities, can be increased in a surpris- 
ing volume by direct advertising. 

Direct Advertising a Skeletonized Canvas.—In the use of direct 
advertising as an aid to salesmen, 1 believe most of you show a lack 
of thoroughness in not consistently coaching your salesmen on your 
advertising—they should read it, study it and understand it, be- 
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cause properly prepared direct advertising contains practically a 
skeletonized canvass, and to get the most from it their arguments 
should be tuned to the same strength. The salesman’s task 
is not an easy one, and it has been my experience that the average 
salesman needs help rather than prodding. These so-called “ gin- 
ger talks’’ are sometimes all right, and sometimes all wrong. | 
believe that a ginger talk is a tonic, and it must be properly mixed 
and carefully administered to be effective. 

What we want to do is to make our salesmen “ closers”’ and not 
missionaries, for it is the sales that your salesmen miss that cost you 
money and bring up sales cost. 

Concentrating on One Thing.—In this connection with both your 
advertising and your canvass, I cannot make it too strong that you 
should try to sell one thing at a time, not the line. There is noth- 
ing like concentration. Advertise one thing, solicit one thing and 
clean up your field ; and then start on another. To talk a variety 
of devices at one time only confuses your prospect, and as a result 
you skip good selling points with the idea of interesting him in 
others. You distract attention, and your salesman does not get 
anywhere. Stick to one thing, talk it, sell it. 

It is especially hard for a salesman to get a prospect’s interest 
on a second device when a sale has just been closed. If a man 
buys one thing he can turn the salesman down very easily on a 
second item whether he should have it or not, and the salesman is 
obliged to accept his dismissal gracefully. For instance, you might 
interest a man in a water heater, and having sold him, try to sell 
him an incinerator in the same visit. This is a mistake, a separate 
solicitation should be made except in the case where a man is build- 
ing and the entire equipment of the new house is under discussion. 
On the same principal it is a mistake to try to crowd a lot of items 
into one piece of advertising. Strong sales and advertising effort 
concentrated on one thing is what really pays; and it has cost some 
advertisers a lot to find this out. 

With direct advertising it is possible to have a number of cam- 
paigns running at the same time without disorganizing your sales 
efforts and handicapping your oral solicitation. 

Taking an Example from the Larger Companies..-_Another 
thing, I do not believe the small gas company should be afraid of 
losing its individuality by adopting the methods of its big brother. 
If the larger company gets out a booklet that seems especially 
adapted to your needs, you should not hesitate to ask them if a 
supply can be furnished at the time their next edition is printed, 
or if the quantity warrants, if you could have the privilege of 
using their plates or text. I believe the attitude of the average 
gas company would be that you could have them and welcome. 
You are here co-operatively—you are not competitors, and if any- 
thing can be done to help one another, I believe that it is the spirit 
of this Association that it be done. 

Appropriateness in Business Literature.—-In going over the ex- 
hibits sent in for this meeting, I have seen many examples of good 
direct advertising of the kind you could use. The book, “ Gas 
Equipment for the Home,”’ is a splendid piece of advertising, par- 
ticularly when building plans are being formulated. This book 
gives so much information on the subject of gas that it is pretty 
certain to be kept, and it is pretty certain to make the recipient a 
good buyer of your commodity. Many other good books have been 
gotten out. I notice one from an Eastern company, entitled, ‘“Con- 
cerning Gas and How to Use It.’’ It is full of information and 
nicely suggestive of possible use for gas. The information on how 
to read the meter has a good human interest contact that begets 
confidence. I noticed, too, a little book for general distribution by 
coke dealers, gotten out by another company—that has enough hu- 
man interest to hold prospects and get itself read—enough reputa- 
tion to impress, and enough information to make the prospect keep 
it. These are essential in direct advertising in your work. 

The manufacturer of devices has shown that he is willing to give 
every assistance in helping you market his product. The manu- 
facturers of water heaters and other devices have given some 
mighty good material to work with, if you will use it intelligently 
and in the right way. An example of a high-class presentation ap- 
propriate to a product appealing to only the wealthier people is the 
book entitled, “The Story of the .’ The way this book was 
planned emphasizes, too, the suitability of advertising matter. 
Build your printed matter to appeal to the class of prospect you 
are trying to reach. You can make good use of this kind of ad- 
vertising. 

The Value of the Right Kind of Letter.—One strikingly neglected 
form of direct advertising is the letter. I do not believe that we 
use half enough letters in our contact with trade They are just 
as full of possibilities in Kankakee or Kalamazoo as in New York, 

(Continued on page 202,) 
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ONE COMMISSION TRIES TO ENFORCE ITS ORDERS. 


Just at this time, when the First District New York Commis- 
sioners are about to be removed by the Governor for neglecting 
their duties, one of which is the enforcing of their orders, it is in- 
teresting to see the Second District Commission has served notice 
upon an up-state company to show cause why a mandamus should 
not issue against it for failing to supply gas to the village in which 
it operates. 

Complaint came to the Commission that the gas service in this 
village had been shut off, and the engineer of the Commission’s gas 
department reported that the gas plant had shut down for lack of 
coal, although a full car was waiting on the tracks, on which the 
railroad company refused delivery until charges of about $200 were 
paid. 

It was said at the company’s local office that it did not have the 
money to pay these charges, and communication with the head office 
in another city brought the information that money had been sent 
for the coal, but that the superintendent had taken it to apply on 
his back salary. 

This, to be sure, is like jumping on a little fellow, but the ac- 
ceptance of a franchise, even if not a profitable one, carries some 
obligation, and it is up to the Commissioners to see that they are 
carried out. 


THE LARGEST N.C. G. A. CLAss. 


The graduating exercises of the Brooklyn Union Class of the 
National Commercial Gas Association course for 1914, were held in 
the auditorium of the Commercial Department, 180 Remsen street, 
where about 225 graduates were present to receive their diplomas. 

Theodore Pettit, Chairman of the class, presided at the exercises 
and made a short address. Thomas Marshall Ambler, Commercial 
Manager of the company, also spoke. A letter was receivod from 
Vice-President A. F. Staniford, regretting his inability to be pres- 
ent, and expressing his satisfaction that the Brooklyn Union class 
was the largest class graduated this year. A short musical pro- 
gramme was given at the conclusion of the exercises. 


NEW YORK GAS MEETERS. 

The New York Section Gas Meeters had their March dinner on 
Thursday last at the Hotel Breslin, 29th street and Broadway, and 
although the date conflicted with the graduation ww of the 
Public Service Class of the 1914 Course of the N. C. G. A., the at- 
tendance was satisfactory. Mr. H. B. McLean, sed of the Nat- 
ional Commercial Gas Association, was the guest of the evening, 
and spoke but briefly, as he had to leave about 8:30 to go to the 
meeting in Newark. 

Mr. Barber, chief of staff of the Emerson Institute, gave a twenty 
minutes talk on Efficiency Engineering as a means of improving 
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the man, and lessening necessary effort by eliminating waste of 
time and energy. The subject was also discussed by Mr. Ambler, 
Mr. Conroy and Mr. Bullard. 

Following this there was a wide open exchange of views for the 
“good of the order,’’ nearly everyone present having something to 
say. Then some good stories from our * home made ’’. professionals, 
and adjournment at about 10:30. A very good dinner was served, 
and with it good music and excellent singing by three artists. 

It is on the program that the lid will be off for the April dinner. 








[OFFICIAL NOTICES. } 


Pennsylvania Gas Association. 


ccsioamialiaiac 
WEST CHESTER, PA., March 17th, 1915. 


The Pennsylvania Gas Association, will hold their Annual Meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, on April 14th, 15th and 16th. The headquarters 
will be at the Hotel Adelphia, one of Philadelphia’s leading hotels. 

A splendid programme has been planned, including these papers 
by well-known men. 


“Gas Lighting in the Home. 
““ Domestic Uses of Gas.”’ 
“* Industrial Uses of Gas.’’ 
““ Water Heating by Gas.”’ 


The entertainment features are in the hands of gentlemen whose 
reputation has been established for something original and interest- 
ing. 

It is hoped all members and their friends will be on hand, to 
make the meeting “* Better than ever.” 

Yours very truly, W. O. LAMSON, JR., Secretary. 





lowa District Gas Association. 





Des MOINES, IA., March 22, 1915. 

The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Iowa District Gas Associa- 
tion will be held in Clinton, lowa, May 26, 27, and 28. 

The headquarters of the Association will be at the Lafayette Inn. 
Members are urgently requested to make early reservations. Mr. 
Thos. Crawford, General Manager, Clinton Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, is Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, and will 
furnish any information desired. Reservations may be made by 
communicating with the Lafayette Inn. 

The following papers will be presented at the meeting : 


‘“* How can we Most Profitably Supercede Oil, Coal and Coke with 
Artificial Gas as Fuel in Industrial Plants?’’ by E. L. Lambert. 

** Industrial Appliances,’’ by W. L. Powers. 

**Teeless Refrigeration,’’ by Malcolm F. Ewen. 

“Commissions and Financing of Gas Properties,’”’ by Andrew 
Cooke. 


A symposium of short papers on: 


“How to Spend Money to Make Money in the Gas Business,’’ by 
H. C. Blackwell, H. B. Maynard, G. W. Clabaugh, G. I. Vincent, E. 
I. Lambert and W. H. Taylor. 


The attention of the members of the Association is called partic- 
ularly to the list of papers, which embody the most vital subjects 
before our industry to-day. 

In addition, the following Standing Committees will report: Tar, 
Manufacturing, Distribution, Construction, New Business and Pub- 
lic Relations. 

There will be a smoker and Dutch lunch on Wednesday night, a 
trip to Eagle Point Park, and an open air picnic meeting on Thurs- 
day, and a boat trip on the Mississippi river on Friday. 

T. B. GENAY, Secretary. 
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SPECIAL ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 


Monthly Letter From Norton H. 


Humphrys, Salisbury, England. 





A QUESTION OF ACCUMULATED PROFITS.—THE COMPOSITION OF COAL GAS. 


The present conditions under which the gas industry is carried 
on throw some new light on the question of reserved accumulations 
of profits as applicable for meeting extraordinary or special con- 
tingencies. I have previously observed that existing parliamentary 
enactments governing the sale of gas are for the most part antiq- 
uated or obsolete, and for a case in point there is no better illus- 
tration than the state of the law as to a gas company’s reserve 
funds. Many companies are still under the control of acts obtained 
or passed previous to the year 1870, and in that case, in the ab- 
sence of any special circumstances, come under the gas works’ 
clauses act of 1847, sections 31 to 35. These provide that any ex- 
cess of profits, after meeting all expenditures and allowing for 
dividends at the prescribed rates, and for making up any deficien- 
cies in that respect for former years, “shall from time to time be 
invested in Government or other securities, and that the interest 
on such investments shall also be invested, until the accumulation 
reaches 10% or the nominal capital, and that this sum shall be ap- 
plied to meet deficiencies in dividends, or any extraordinary de- 
mand or claim that may arise.’’ And that the fund may, whenever 
necessary, be restored to this proportion. But the fund cannot be 
utilized other than for deficiencies of dividends, without the cer- 
tificates of two Justices of the Peace, to the effect that the claim 
to be met is within the meaning of the act. This continues to 
govern companies under standard or fixed maximum dividends. 
But since 1875, most of the acts have substituted the sliding scale 
arrangement, and in that case, have power for the formation of an 
unlimited reserve fund for equalization of dividend only, and the 
option of forming an insurance or contingency fund up to one- 
twentieth part of the paid up capital, for the purposes of 
meeting expenses or claims that could not be prevented, in the 
opinion of two justices, by the exercise of reasonable foresight and 
management. The extraordinary part of these arrangements is that 
two gentlemen who may know nothing about gas matters, are 
called upon to adjudicate as to what constitutes due care and man- 
agement. There is more than one reason why this arrangement 
does not receive unqualified approval in the profession. The first 
is the question of finance. Any accumulated balance of profit, if 
not locked up by investment can be used in the business as floating 
capital, and if unavailable for that purpose, must be replaced by 
an equivalent sum in the form of additional capital. If £10,000 is 
so invested, it must be replaced by additional liability on capital 
account to exactly that amount. As the interest on investment in 
the securities of the character indicated by the terms used, is not 
more than 3% and capital cannot be raised for less than 5, the 
difference represents a dead loss of £200 or £250 per annum. But 
that is not all. Securities fluctuate in value from time to time, 
and possibly the selling out of a portion of the reserve, when re- 
quired, may come at an unfavorable time. Of late years certain 
classes of securities have depreciated in value. The Chairman of 
the Gas Light & Coke Company, of London, recently informed the 
shareholders, that if the reserve fund had been buried in a napkin 
7 years ago, instead of being invested, the company would have 
saved money, because during that period the whole of the interest 
received was not equal to covering the depreciation in the value of 
the principal. 

The invested reserve fund is therefore a costly luxury, and while 
there is some advantage in being able to raise a large sum in hard 
cash at a weeks notice, the price paid for such convenience may 
possibly be too high. Money that is being used as working capital 
is not available in a similar way. The question is the frequency of 
a contingency calling for the provision of a large sum in cash at a 
weeks notice. If such occurs once in ten years, it should be pro- 
vided for. But as a matter of fact, not one in a hundred gas un- 
dertakings have ever been placed in such a position that they 
wanted money and could not raise it by the usual means. There is 
an impression to the effect that the reserve fund is a sort of pref- 
erential creditor, and that £10,000 invested is in some way safer 
than if it was merged in the general expenditure. But it is diffi- 
cult to see how a man or a company is better off because, having 
£10,000 in hand, he or they lock that sum up, and straight-way 
borrow or become responsible for a second £10,000, which is sunk 
in the business. If the concern becomes bankrupt, the whole of 
the assets, whether reserved or not, would go to the creditors. The 





only advantage is prompt realization, and the liklihood of any neces- 
sity in that direction is largely discounted by the fact that gas 
undertakings do not conduct operations from hand to mouth, but 
buy and also sell to some extent at six or twelve months advance. 
The directors know which way the wind is likely to blow, long be- 
fore the audited accounts are in their hands, and if any conting- 
ency is likely to arise, have plenty of time to make arrangements 
to meet it. 

Another point is the alteration in the price of gas, which the 
legal enactments appear to regard as a simple and easy way of ad- 
justing differences between receipts and expenditure. But experi- 
enced gas managers look with disapproval on frequent changes of 
price, which they know to be the cause of much inconvenience and 
dissatisfaction. No one is annoyed or injured about a small re- 
duction, say ld. or 2d. per 1,000 cubic feet, but as much cannot be 
said in regard to a rise. Gas is largely used in manufacturing pro- 
cesses as one of the factors in earning a living, and is in especial 
favor with the poorer classes. In these days of keen competition, 
a rise of 2d. may be a serious matter to a manufacturer who has 
accepted extensive contracts in advance, may be subject to com- 
petition in neighboring towns, or may have laid down expensive ap- 
pliances on the basis of the old price. While the small consumer 
has his attention drawn to the cost of gas, and is likely to give 
some attention to the advantages of oil or electricity. This point 
has long been recognized in the gas industry. Some have argued 
that the words “‘ other securities’’ may include themselves, but the 
general view is, judging from the context, that the meaning is 
securities other than the gas company. The words “ from time to 
time’’ have been quoted in support of the view that the whole of 
the sum need not necessarily be invested, or that it is permissable 
to wait for favorable conditions in the market. Many astute direc- 
tors have been waiting in this manner for a considerable time, and 
it has become a common custom to hold a fairly good sum at the 
credit of profit and loss. Of course it would be unreasonable to 
open up a large number of small investments, or to be continually 
jobbing on the stock exchange, and. there is much to be said in 
favor of such a policy. If not strictly legal it is sound common 
sense. Competent financiers, by purchasing for cash at the lowest 
price, can earn a handsome profit on their floating capital, and more 
than that, acquire such a position that there is no difficulty or emer- 
gency in going on credit terms, which at once liberates a substan- 
tial sum available for present needs. The immediate contingency 
can thus be covered, and if likely to be long continued, there is 
opportunity to make public statements to the effect that the de- 
pletion of accumulated profits may necessitate an advanced price, 
say in three or six months. In this way the rise, if it has to come, 
is anticipated. Little or no public notice is attracted nor is there 
any inconvenience. 

I have put the case at some length, because one often meets with 
the claim that the consumers are entitled to the balance of profit, 
the assumption being that the gas undertaking has no legal right 
to an accumulated balance, and that the charge should be closely 
trimmed to the bare sum sufficient to secure statutory dividends. 
The logical outcome is that the price must be subject to variations, 
possibly large ones, every year or two, and in the long run the con- 
sumers do not benefit. Perhaps there would be cheaper gas at 
times when trade was good and nobody valued the low price, but 
there would be dear gas at times like the present. Many consumers 
have personally expressed their appreciation of being able to de- 
pend upon gas at normal price, when they have so many increased 
expenses in other directions. Taking the average over a term of 
years, it is easy to show that a substantial balance of accumul- 
ated profit does not pan out to the disadvantage of the consumer, 
but on the other hand, that policy is attended by many economies, 
of which he receives the full benefit. The fund is simply in the 
position of non-dividend bearing capital, which means that the 
capitalist gets nothing, but indirectly all the benefit goes to the 
consumer. 

The Manchester District Association of Gas Managers, undeterred 
by National matters, have acted upon the motto “business as 
usual,” by holding their 45th annual meeting under the continued 
presidency of Mr. J.G. Newbigging, who for the second time within 
twelve months delivered an inaugural address. Such a task would 
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be trying to the majority of gas managers, but not so to Mr. New- 
bigging. I have previously remarked on the versatile character 
peculiar to this accomplished gentleman, which is as evident now 
as it was a twelvemonth since. He can evidently turn out ad- 
dresses to order. After having listened to a most able discourse, 
the members heard and discussed two high class papers, and ad- 
journed at a very late hour. 

As the composition of illuminating gas has been much under dis- 
cussion, being brought to the front in connection with the calorific 
standard for testing the value of gas, no apology is called for on 
behalf of an extended notice of some interesting figures included 
by Mr. Newbigging in his address, giving analyses of gas as evolved 
at various periods of the charge, starting soon after the closing of 
the mouthpieces, and finishing immediately before slacking off. 
Evidently shorter charges than usual are worked, as six tests were 
taken at intervals of 25 minutes, which would apparently indicate 
3 hour charges. The retorts were horizontals, mechanically charged, 
and a dry hydraulic was used, being sealed only during the period 
the lids were open. Three sets of tests were taken, the first with 
the gauge showing one-tenth inch pressure on the retort, the sec- 
ond with level gauge, and the third one-tenth inch vacuum. Ac- 
cording to the figures, when working with a dry, ¢. e., an unsealed 
hydraulic, very careful attention to the maintenance, not only of a 
level gauge, but of a distinct pressure in the reotrt, is necessary. 
The analyses show no special feature, apart from the proportion of 
nitrogen, which is not in accordance with general experience. It 
is the exception, and not the rule, for gas as usually supplied to 
contain over 10% of diluents in any form. Carbonic acid and oxy- 
gen increase slightly with reduction of pressure, carbonic acid rises 
from 3.5% in the first to 5% in the second, but shows no corres- 
ponding advance on the third test. Oxygen, with the exception of 
a rise of 242% towards the close of the third test, shows no marked 
fluctuation. Other constituents also show no marked variation 
apart from that accounted for by the varying proportions of nitro- 
gen. But even under pressure, in the first series, the nitrogen is 
well over 10%, which is an unusually high proportion. In the 
second series it averages 212, and in the third 34'4. The result 
is evident in the calorific value, which in each test shows a steady 
decrease from the beginning to the end. In the first case it ranges 
from 677 to 580 B. T. U.’s per cubic feet, in the second 513 to 439, 
and in the third 466 to 356. But it is noticeable that these large 
fluctuations of nitrogen are unaccompanied by corresponding dif- 
ferences in respect to oxygen or its compounds. It is scarcely pos- 
sible that a source of pure nitrogen has been tapped, or that a 
slight difference of pressure would effect the chemical reactions in 
the retort. The nitrogen from the coal itself would be the same 
in all three cases. The excess must come from the atmosphere, or 
from the furnace gases. If from external air, there is 20% of 
oxygen to be accounted for, either free, or in combined form as 
carbonic acid or oxide, and if from the furnace, a similar propor- 
tion of oxides of carbon. Unfortunately it was not practicable to 
round off these results by testing the respective makes per ton. It 
would be interesting to know which test actually yielded the best 
results in thermal units per ton, as indicated by multiplying the 
number of cubic feet made by the average calorific value per cubic 
foot. Also one would like to see similar tests with the ordinary 
hydraulic seal in use, as is the case with over 90% of the gas made 
in this country. If a clause limiting the percentage of non-com- 
bustible constituents ever passes into law, it would seem, according 
to Mr. Newbigging’s experiments, that users of the dry hydraulic 
will have to look out. 








Making Gas in War Time, 


—- 


The Chancellor of the German Empire has addressed the follow- 
ing letter to the “‘ Central Office for Utilizing of Gas.’’ Occasional 
interruptions of supplying coal to the gas works are unavoidable. 
But it is of urgent interest that the production of coal gas is not 
diminished, but that it continue in amount equivalent to former 
wants and especially the present increase on account of the short- 
age of petroleum. Measures to diminish the production of coal 
gas must be considered as inadmissible, such as a partial substitute 
of coal gas by the production of water gas if applied in a greater 
extent than was done for operating reasons at the different plants 
at about the same time last year. In the case of necessity such 
a prohibition by the Empire will be issued, as the most extensive 
production of coal gas is especially desired because of the impor- 
tance of tar products for war purposes. From this it also results 
that attention will be paid by the Empire to providing sufficient coal 
for gas works’ operating. 
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Direct Advertising in the Gas Business. 
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they cost the same to produce anywhere, and furnish an intelligent 
opportunity for the smaller gas company. Letters well written 
breathe personality and are great moulders of public sentiment. 
A public service corporation has no easy row to hoe, and anything 
you can do to show that you are human rather than impersonal 
will help you win your case. Remember that a good letter can be 
made to dissolve a lot of prejudice and ill-will that may exist. 

I’m a great believer, too, in a letter after the sale. Supposing 
you meet a man on the road, buy a horse from him or an automo- 
bile or anything else. If the next day you received a letter from 
him acknowledging the sale, thanking you for your patronage, and 
expressing the hope that you will find the article you bought to be 
all that it was represented, I believe that you would be much less 
inclined to pick flaws. It shows a tendency to fairness, to honesty 
and to decency in trading. Letters of this kind can be made of 
splendid use following up the sales of devices in which there is apt 
to be some chance of misunderstanding in operation or where the 
buyer may require some education in its use. Very often these 
instructions can be emphasized without fear of misunderstanding, 
and the user given a clear record of just what they can expect the 
device to do under certain conditions. 

Keeping Devices Sold.—As an illustration let us take the case of 
the kitchen range lighter. To the uninitiated this is simply a couple 
of pieces of pipe with a valve hitched to it. The very first impres- 
sion created is that it represents short value, short weight. Then 
the fact that gas is being constantly consumed prejudices the cus- 
tomer after the device is installed. I know of a certain gas com- 
pany that installed these on atrial offer, and took out 60% of them. 
By the use of a letter after the installation, explaining the deviee 
in detail and diplomatically answering the objections the prospect 
was likely to raise, besides accenting the fact that the housewife 
was certain to consider it the best kitchen investment she had ever 
made, there returns were reduced to an extent that nine out of 
every ten stuck. This is the difference between dodging trouble 
and going out looking for it with the knowledge that when you find 
it, it can generally be corrected. 

The Advertising Department as a Diplomatic Force.—All in all 
your advertising department should be a department of diplomacy. 
You can make that department of your work a great deal broader 
than it now is. Remember that your advertising department has a 
value in proportion to the good impression that it has the power to 
create and the bad impressions that can be avoided. 

Courtesy a Big Corporation Asset.—<Another piece of direct ad- 
vertising I favor is the use of the words “ thank you”’ when the 
bill is paid. The present contact in paying a bill at the gas office 
in any large city is about as pleasing as registering on a police blot- 
ter. You go away more certain than ever that the gas company is 
a soulless corporation indeed. Things may be better in the smaller 
offices—I hope so I’m sure. You all know of the success of the 
United Cigar Stores in their standardized system of merchandising. 
One of the first things their clerks learn to do is to say “* thank 
you’’ with the proper inflection. Remember it isn’t the exception 
but the absolute rule. Their salesmen say “thank you”’ in the 
same tone whether you buy a box of matches or a box of imported 
cigars. Their. average sale is less than ten cents—yours average 
ten or twenty times as much. It strikes me that you can take a 
lesson from them. 

Simplicity in Advertising.—I realize that with many of you ad- 
vertising has not been considered a very serious part of your work. 
The proportion of plants that can employ an advertising manager 
who devotes his entire time to the work is small, and of necessity 
the advertising of most of you represents only a part of the activity 
of one man. In these cases! think that you shonld be less “ afraid ’’ 
of advertising. If you are your own natural self in preparing your 
advertising you will often find a much happier result than in at- 
tempting to be a full fledged advertising man. Advertising is not 
so much a matter of eloquence as of simplicity. It is not so much 
a matter of fine words as of fine purpose. Tell your story simply 
as you would tell it to a friend, and the first thing you know you 
will be writing some pretty good advertising. 

The final thought that I want to leave with you to take home 
and put into action is this—that you.regard your advertising more 
seriously—that you make it a more important part of your sales 
work than you may have in the past—that you have it simple, ap- 

propriate and full of those good qualities that make advertising 
principle, and most important of all, that you take the time to ar- 
range a definite time—a definite schedule by which to do your ad- 
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vertising regularly, planning your work ahead, and that you will 
utilize the material at your disposal and have a set plan in which 
you have confidence. These are the things that winin advertising. 

Nothing is accomplished by scattered effort. Plan your work, 
then work your plan. 

Resolutions that will Make Money for You.—-If you will make 
these resolutions they will make you money: When you go home 
from this meeting resolve that you will regard your advertising 
not in the light of a necessary evil or a big “ something’’ so com- 
plicated that it has you bluffed. Think of it as your big asset, a 
business force, yours to use at will. 

Resolve to analyze conditions both in the saie of devices and the 
extension of service in present territory, and to meet those condi- 
tions by being forearmed with a real sales and advertising plan. 

Resolve that when you havea thing to sell and are going to send 
out salesmen on it, you will plan direct advertising that hooks up 
closely with your salesmen’s solicitations. 

Resolve to pay more attention to the possibilities of well-written 
letters. 

Resolve to use some of the good advertising that manufacturers 
have prepared for you and to use it just as efficiently as you know 
how. Don’t use it because it is free—not expecting results and 
consequently not getting them. 

You in the smaller companies should resolve to look around you 
and see what your bigger brothers are doing. Don’t be afraid to 
swipe their ideas and adapt them to your needs and necessities. 

Direct advertising, well understood, is the biggest form of sales 
energy you can liberate, and affords you your best chance to cut 
sales cost if you use it right. 

I don’t care how good your advertising is, | hope that when you 
compare your scrap books at this time next year with your adver- 
tising efforts, of 1914, that you will be ashamed of what you did 
the year before, for it is only in being dissatisfied that you can 
hope to achieve big things in advertising. There is no standing 
still and you have no choice but to go forward. 








Gas Rates. 


[Paper read by J. H. MAXON before the Indiana Gas Association. ] 


The subject of rate making for gas service, written upon under 
many and various titles, has been so frequently presented before 
gas associations, that a writer who ventures to present the subject, 
after having read what has been previously written thereon, finds 
that little is left to be said; and there exists no reason for present- 
ing this subject before any gas association on account of lack of 
full and complete presentation in the past. 

Nevertheless, there does exist a good and sufficient reason why 
this subject should be presented at each meeting of every gas as- 
sociation, at least until the time comes when all gas associations 
have officially adopted certain fundamental principles that should 
underlie all gas rate making plans, and have, by the setting of 
the seal of their approval upon such principles, made it clear to all 
those who are interested in the matter of rational and equitable 
basis of charging for gas service, or who have the power to estab- 
lish such rates of charge, that it is the opinion of the members of 
these associations, that it is necessary to adopt such principles in 
the establishment of any new rate if equity and fairness, both to 
the operator and the consumer, are to be obtained. 

During recent years, Legislation, without proper investigation 
preceding it, has been the worst evil that has confronted the busi- 
ness interests of our country. This holds good as to legislation in 
Municipal, State and National bodies, and it is more than ever ap- 
parent to the business men of the country, that before making a 
departure from the old and time tried principles, it is essential that 
careful analysis and investigation be made. This is just as true of 
any departure in connection with making rates for gas service as 
it is in legislation; and hence, before any general plan involving 
considerable change from the practices heretofore followed in the 
industry is adopted, there should be a general investigation. It 
will not be the purpose of the writer of this paper to advocate any 
specific plan for Rate Making, but rather to call attention to the 
great necessity for making an analysis of the business prior to the 
adoption of any marked changes, and of the further necessity of 
securing uniformity of action throughout the country. 

The apparent demand on the part of the public that has been 
all to hastily acceeded to by our Leg'!slators as concerning the 
necessity of regulation of many lines of industry, but more par- 
ticularly Public Utilities has led to the establishment in forty-five 
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States, of commissions, vested with drastic power as to the con- 
trol of the utility enterprises; and we see indications of further 
activities along this line. In fact, hardly does a State Legislature 
meet than is born another commission, and whether or not there 
is a necessity for such commissions, is a debatable subject. Never- 
theless, the men who operate the utilities, must of necessity, pre- 
pare themselves to deal with such Commissions; and the above 
facts are amply sufficient to demonstrate to the most uninterested, 
that there does exist a necessity for organizations such as gas asso- 
ciations, to give the matter of rate making constant and earnest 
consideration. 

Statistics show that the price of gas has been reduced from year 
to year, even though operators have full knowledge that the labor 
and material costs in gas production are continually increasing ; 
this indicates the attitude of the industry toward prices: but fol- 
lowing precedent, these decreases in the price of gas have almost 
uniformly been made on the horizontal reduction plan, and caleu- 
lations as to earnings and prices have almost entirely been made 
on the basis of the prices of 1,000 cubic feet of gas. 

The desire of those men actively engaged in the gas industry is 
undoubtedly to still further decrease the price of gas and expand 
its use to fields not now occupied: but it is becoming very ap- 
parent that the maximum sales of gas cannot be obtained unless 
the selling price places gas in a strong competitive situation, and 
it is further demonstrated by analysis that maximum sales and 
lower prices are impossible unless provision be made to take care 
of the overhead charges occasioned by each and every consumer. 

Our brethren of the electric field have long since recognized this 
and not only have they presented their views in various papers 
and discussions, but they have followed such expressions by adopt- 
ing and putting into effect rates of charge that embrace Demand 
Charges, Consumer Charges and Commodity Charges. And we 
find, throughout the country, that there is an enormous increase 
in the use of electric current; this being particularly noticed in 
connection with its use for power purposes. In such cases, the 
current is sold at prices that a few years ago would have been con- 
sidered impossible. 

In establishing rates of charge, on a scientific and equitable 
basis, our electric brethern have been led into the adoption of rates 
that are of an exceedingly complicated character, and hard to ex- 
plain to the average consumer. It would be well for those at- 
tempting to establish new rates for gas to guard against this, as it 
is desirable that any new rate which is established should be 
simple as possible. ‘ 

For many years, in the gas industry, there existed a plan of 
charge which embraced what was unfortunately known as a ‘‘Meter 
Rental.’’ Such charge has by legislative enactment in almost every 
state been annulled. It is indeed unfortunate that these charges 
were named “ Meter Rental,’’ for they were, in fact, service charges, 
and to-day we find similar charges being seriously considered in 
many instanees. 

A few years ago Mr. Carl Graf presented to this association a 
paper in which he outlined a hypothetical case of a gas company 
serving four thousand consumers, and wherein he showed that such 
company would be in better condition to give its consumers a maxi- 
mum quality service with a rate consisting of a 25c per month ser- 
vice charge, and a straight rate of 80 cents per thousand cubic feet 
for gas, than it would be with a straight rate of $1.00 per thousand 
and no service charge. 

There have recently been put into effect in the State of New 
York, in several cities, gas rates established upon this basis: and it 
is interesting to note that both the operators and the public are 
highly pleased with the change from the old straight line rate 
to the rates which embrace a service charge and lower price per 
thousand cubic feet of gas. 

Every man engaged in the gas industry who amounts to anything 
is to-day alive to the prime importance of giving careful investiga- 
tion, thought and consideration to this matter of rates: and the 
present interest in the subject has been demonstrated by the num- 
ber of expressions made during the past year. 

As a matter of information to those who are investigating the 
subject, it may be well to call attention to some of the principal ex- 
pressions made, and it will repay all those who are investigating to 
carefully read and study the papers and discussions on same that 
have been presented recently. 

Among them may be listed the following: 


as 


“ Gas Rates,’”’ by Alten S. Miller; read at the October, 1913, 
meeting of American Gas Institute. 


‘ The Need of Scientific Rate Making”; article by Walter V. 
Turner in “‘ Gas Record,’’ December 24, 1913. 
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“ Elements of Rate Making,’’ by Henry I Lea: read before May, 
1914, meeting Iowa District Gas Association. 

“* A Series of Articles on Rates,’’ by H. S. Cooper, Secretary 
Southwestern Electric and Gas Association, published in the twelve 
issues of the Southwestern Electrician in 1914. 

“Equitable Gas Rates,’’ by S. E. DeFreese; read before the 
meeting of Southern Gas Association, April, 1914. 

“*Some Notes on a Rational Basis of Charges for Natural Gas,”’ 
by Alfred Hurlburt: read before meeting of Natural Gas Associa- 
tion of America, May, 1913. 

“* Gas Rates,’’ an article by J. F. Bullard, in AMERICAN GAS LIGHT 
JOURNAL, November 30, 1914. 

““ Gas Rates,’’ by H. L. Coleman; read before Empire State Gas 
and Electric Association, October, 1914. 

“President Young’s Address,” before National Commercial Gas 
Association, December, 1914. 

‘“*Commercial Aspects of Demand Rates for Gas,’’ by G. H. Cook; 
read before the 1915 meeting of Wisconsin Gas Association. 

** Cost and Price of Gas in a Small City,’’ by Wiliam C. Butter- 
worth; read before the 1915 meeting of Wisconsin Gas Association. 

Careful consideration of the above papers will convince any one 
that it is of prime importance that analysis of the gas sales of each 
company should be made, not as a spasmodic undertaking brought 
about by necessity for consideration of change in rate, but as a 
routine operation carried out just as conscientiously as writing up 
the gas ledgers. 

From my experience, in connection with such analysis, I can say, 
that by no other means will as much information concerning the 
real status of a gas company’s business be brought out, as by ana- 
lysis. It is not essentially a matter of great work or trouble to 
add such an analysis to the plan of accounting. By simple and 
easily applied methods, it is possible to divide ‘* gas sales’’ into 
classes as to monthly consumption, and by charging against each 
class the cost of the gas, together with all other costs, to deter- 
mine approximately what net earnings are being obtained from 
each class of consumers. In every case where such analysis has 
been carried out, the showing made has been astounding, and would 
not have been believed had not such analysis been made. 

In a number of cases it has developed that over one-half of the 
gas consumers are served at a loss ; and whenever the matter of 
adjustment of rates is to be considered, it certainly would not be 
considered equitable that so large a percentage of any gas com- 
pany’s customers shall be served at a loss, while the other portion 
of its consumers must be charged a sufficient amount to enable the 
company to continue in operation. The average gas operator pos- 
sibly feels that a complete monthly analysis of Gas Sales is an 
undertaking too laborious and expensive to be carried out as a reg- 
ular part of the routine accounting. It may be made so, but let 
me ask, how many gas operators analyze their sales at all? Let 
me also say, that just so soon as any considerable number do adopt 
a plan of regular analysis and classification of sales, then just that 
soon will they be added to the list of those who are now alive to 
the necessity of giving this great subject further consideration. 

To get a general line on what a gas operation is accomplishing, 
it is not at all necessary to go into detailed analysis and not essen- 
tial to get into the very finely drawn calculations as to what are 
out-put or commodity costs, what are demand costs, consumer 
costs, etc’, etc., ete. I am going to outline a “ rough and ready ”’ 
plan for calculation, which will bring out, when applied, much val- 
uable information, even though it be crude. 

Let us assume a hypothetical case of an artificial gas company, 
operating in a city of 30,000 population, with 5,000 consumers; 
with a rate of 50 cents minimum charge, covering payment for 500 
feet of gas or any part thereof, and a straight rate per 1,000 of $1. 

Classify the sales into 8 classes (note schedules) and show the 
number of consumers in each class; the entire amount of gas 
used by each class, and the average amount per consumer. 

Divide the entire cost of operating into two items, viz. : 

1. The cost of gas which will be the “ Holder Cost’ or net cost 
of manufacturing. Get the cost per M. by dividing the total 
Holder Cost by the quantity sold, thus absorbing the cost of unac- 
counted for gas. For the following calculations we assume 35 
cents per M. to be the result. 

2. All other costs, which may be termed “ Distribution Costs,”’ 
and which will include Distribution Charges, Commercial and Gen- 
eral Charges, Taxes, Insurance, Legal Expense, etc., (note that de- 
preciation is not included). Then divide this total by the number 
of consumers served, and consider this the “Consumer Cost”’ to be 
applied to each consumer. 

For the purpose of this calculation assume this to be 75 cents a 
month per consumer. 
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Number Gas Average 
Class. Consumers. Used, Per Consumer 
& 0 500 900 375,000 417 
Ya 500— 1000 1000 875,000 875 
3. 1000— 2000 1500 2,875,000 1916 
4, 2000— 3000 750 2,125,000 2833 
5.  3000— 5000 500 2,000,000 4000 
6. 5000—10000 200 1,500.000 7500 
7. 10000—20000 100 1,250,000 12500 
8. Over —20000 50 1,500,000 30000 
5000 12,500,000 2500 
Cost Costs other Total Net 
Class. Gas. than Gas. Cost. Revenue. Earnings. 
a 131.25 675.00 806.25 450.00 — 356.25 
2. 306.25 750.00 1056.25 875.00 — 181.25 
3. 1006.25 1125.00 2131.25 2875.00 -+ 743.75 
4. 743.75 562.50 1306.25 2125.00 + 818.75 
5. 700.00 375.00 1075.00 2000.00 -+ 925.00 
6. 525.00 150.00 675.00 1500.00 -+> 825.00 
:# 437.50 75.00 512.50 1250.00 -+ 737.50 
8. + 937.50 


525.00 37.50 562.50 1500.00 

4375.00 3750.00 8125.00 12575.00 4450.00 

As previously stated, it is not the intention of the writer to urge 
the adoption of any specific plan of rate making, but to urge the 
desirability of making valuations for rate making purposes prior to 
the time when such making of valuation may be forced upon you; 
and for the adoption by every company of a plan of accounting that 
embraces a monthly analysis of gas sales, including some plan of 
calculation that will show the earnings produced by each class of 
consumers. 

One of the best expressions in connection with rates that has re- 
cently been made is the recommendation of the Committee on Rates 
at the last meeting of the Institute, which follows : 


“It is frankly acknowledged that there is perhaps not the same 
need or opportunity for elaborate rate studies in connection with 
the gas business that has been found necessary with the electric 
business. Your Committee believes, however, that the American 
Gas Institute should establish a permanent Committee on Rates, 
and for the following reasons: 


1. In these days of increasing operating expenses and constantly 
lowering selling prices of gas, it becomes important that every con- 
sumer pay as large a part as possible of the cost of giving him the 
product and service. 

2. It is of the utmost importance that aschedule of rates be used 
which will induce the greatest possible use of gas. This means that 
if a consumer, by his use, can earn a lower rate, this will induce 
him to increase his use. 

3. It is desirable to know definitely where and to what extent 
discrimination, if any, exists, and how best to eliminate it. 

4. Commissions are considering these questions, and it is desir- 
able for companies to be well informed in regard to them. 

5. Should it become desirable to introduce gas rates other than 
flat rates, a preliminary period of investigation, education and dis- 
cussion is necessary to facilitate changes. 

6. Should a company see the desirability of a new kind of rate 
and very reasonably lack the courage to make the change on ac- 
count of the delicate relation usually existing between the company 
and its public, it would be strengthened greatly in its determina- 
tion by the work and assistance of such a committee.”’ 


The above recommendation might well be made to every gas as- 
sociation. And if each gas association in the country maintain a 
Standing Committee on Rates, it might be possible for these com- 
mittees to get into such close communication as would bring about 
uniformity in the matter of the adoption of principles involved in 
rate making. It is the hope of the writer that this association will 
establish such a Committee. 

Would it be anticipating too much to conclude that such commit- 
tees, representing all the gas associations, could arrange to meet 
together and combine views and expressions? Would it not be a 
great step forward if such committees, having prepared in advance 
for such meeting, could reach definite conclusions, and go to their 
respective associations with the proposal that certain resolutions 
pertaining to “‘ Rate Making ”’ be presented for approval at the next 
meeting of the association? Perhaps the Gas Congress to be held 
next September would offer a favorable opportunity for an effort 
of this kind, and a discussion of the possibilities along this line 
might logically follow the presentation of this paper, 
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Continuous Meter Reading and Discount System 
in Fond du Lac. 


—_—— 


[From the paper by Mr. F. G. MAXWELL, before the Wisconsin Gas 
Association. ] 


On April 15th, 1914, the Eastern Wisconsin Railway and Light 
Company of Fon du Lac, adopted what is known as the “ Continu- 
ous Meter Reading System.’’ Before inaugurating it we made a 
canvass among the business men and others, the proposed change 
was thoroughly discussed with them and no serious objections was 
raised against the change. 

We starting reading on the 15th of the month instead of the Ist, 
for the reason that ledger clerks would have all the previons 
month’s records completed. Under the old method we had one or 
two regular meter readers, and drafted others from the fitting de- 
partment, distribution department or street railway department, 
to read meters from the 16th to the 28th of the month, and to de- 
liver bills and collect from the 28th until the 6th or 7th of the fol- 
lowing month. This not only caused confusion in these departments 
but made it necessary to find other work for the regular readers 
during the time they were not reading. 

Under the new system the city of Fond du Lac and the village 
of North Fond du Lae are divided into 25 districts, to correspond 
with 25 working days of the month. One district is read each day 
and the bills made out and dated the next day and delivered on 
the third day by a collector, instructed to collect as many bills as 
possible while delivering them, as the majority of the people would 
rather pay the collector than make a trip downtown for that pur- 
pose. We mapped out the districts in such a way that the deliv- 
ery of bills in the district containing factories and railroad shops 
would be at the same time of the month they pay their employ- 
ees. In changing over to the new system it was necessary to bill 
some customers for a period shorter than one month, and as a re- 
sult, our sales for the first month were less than the same month 
of the previous year. 

We have 6,174 gas, electric and power meters in use, and one 
man reads them all in 25 days, an average of about 240 meters a 
day. If for any reason the meter reader is unable to read a meter 
on the regular day for the district, he leaves a return post-card on 
which are two cuts of dials and a request to the consumer to kindly 
draw lines representing the hands as they appear on the meter and 
mail the card to us. 

A list of these is made up each day, and if the card has not been 
returned before the collector is ready to deliver the bills, he takes 
the list and reads the skipped meters in the district he is collecting 
in, therefore there is no “ covering the ground twice”’ to read the 
list that we call the “ Stragglers List.’’ Our meter reader and col- 
lector wear a badge and carry a certificate sighed by the general 
manager. 

The system can be expanded almost without limit, and by having 
the same man reading the meters continuously he can keep the 
company informed as to their general condition. The man employed 
must be familiar with both gas and electric meters, their connection, 
ete., and accuracy must not be sacrificed for speed. 

With the old system all billing was done with a rush at the end 
of the month, which gave larger opportunity for incorrect billing. 
The new system spreads the work evenly throughout the month. 
Complaints from the customers are scattered through the month 
and we can give a thorough investigation and not be advertised, as 
under the old method, with one final discount day, when a number 
of customers would line up at the cashiers window and witness the 
adjustment of complaints of other. With the new system every day 
is discount day. If the bill is dated the 15th we rubber stamp at 
the bottom, “‘ Last day for discount on this bill is the 25th.” A 
bill dated the 16th is stamped, “ Last day for discount on this bill 
is the 26th,”’ and so on. The daily collections are therefore equal- 
ized and we are enabled to get our money more promptly, with less 
chance of loss from the “ Floaters.’’ The limit now on this class 
is 1 month 16 days, whereas with the old method it might be as 
much as 2 months and 4 days. We also have the use of 14 more 
money from our sales much sooner under this system than the old. 

With very little work it is possible to know the situation as to 
our accounts receivable every day. Of course, it was necessary to 
obtain the consent of the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin before 
making the change, and you would anticipate that a change in any 
system would be met with objection, but we did not find it so. For 
the time that we have had this system is use it has not suggested 
any change, and we feel that the difficulties of the old method of 
reading meters have been solved. 
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A NEw CoAL CALORIMETER.—This calorimeter consists essentially 
of an outer jar of glass provided with a reference line indicating 
the height to which it is to be filled with water in making an ex- 
periment. From the edges of the jar a crucible support is slung 
by the spring clips shown in Fig. 1. A piece of lampwick, impreg- 
nated with sodium or potassium nitrate, is embedded in a briquette 
of the coal under test, and ignited by a match as indicated. 

The glass bell, shown to the right in Fig. 1, is then lowered over 
the crucible and clamped against a rubber ring by springing back 
the supporting clips into their vertical position, as in Fig. 2. Oxy- 
gen is supplied from an oxygen bottle through an automatic re- 
ducing valve and the flexible pipe to the inlet pipe T, when is fitted 
with an additional regulating-valve, D. This oxygen causes the coal 
to ignite, and the products of combustion flow through the coil F, 
































Fig 1. Fig. 2. 


and escape through small holes near the end of it, and finally up 
through the water. The gases part with their heat, and at the same 
time thoroughly stir the water. A series of readings of the ther- 
mometer S are taken at regular intervals, and plotted against a 
time base, for determining the radiation correction. Simultaneous 
observations are made of the room temperature. The maximum 
temperature recorded on the plot is noted, and the temperature 
rise deducted from this is corrected for the loss of heat externally, 
by means of a table of coefficients supplied with the instrument. 
The water equivalent of the coil and bell and other components of 
the calorimeter is also supplied by the makers, and as a consequence 
the user has merely to fill the apparatus to the level engraved, ard 
may then treat the whole as having a constant specific heat, and 
obtain his results by multiplying a constant by the corrected tem- 
perature rise, and dividing this product by the weight, in grams, 
of the coal taken. 

While the briquette form is the most convenient in which to burn 
the coal, powdered coal is often used. In actual operation the cir- 
culation of the water in the calorimeter is perfect and regular at 
all rates of combustion, so that not only is the whole of the appar- 
atus raised to the same temperature, but the radiation is also very 
regular. The amountof radiation while the water is being circul- 
ated is very different from that under quiescent conditions. 





ELECTRIC AND COMBUSTION FURNACES COMPARED.—-A compari- 
son of electric and combustion furnaces for metallurical work is 
given by D. A. Lyon and J. F. Cullen in the following terse sum- 
mary : 

In the combustion furnace, no matter what fuel is used, the tem- 
perature cannot exceed 2,000 C. 

In the combustion furnace the effciency varies from 2 to 60%, 
whereas in the electric furnace it averages about 60%. 

In the combustion furnace not only is it necessary to take care 
of the products of combustion, but these products may reduce the 
efficiency of the process; whereas the electric furnace is free from 
these difficulties. 

In the electric furnace the heat may be developed at any desired 
point, and by passing the current through the substance that is to 
be treated, the heat necessary for the operation may be developed 
within the substance itself. 

The temperature of an electric furnace is under absolute control. 

Any atmosphere desired, neutral, oxidizing or reducing may be 
obtained within the electric furnace. This feature, together with 
the fact that the product is generally much purer than that of the 
combustion furnace, is a great factor in favor of the electric fur- 
nace. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 


Mr. DANA D. BARNUM is the new president and general mana 
ger of the Worcester (Mass.) Gas Light Company, succeeding 
Charles Dudley Lamson, whose death occurred recently. The choice 
of Mr. Barnum was unanimous on the part of the directors, all of 
whom were present. The directors are: A. George Bullock, Fran- 
cis H. Dewey, Samuel B. Woodward, Thomas B. Eaton and George 
Crompton. Previous to Mr. Barnum’s election as president he was 
elected a director of the company. Mr. Dewey was again elected 
vice-president and general counsel for the company, Mr. Barnum’s 
election was not a surprise to stockholders. He is exceptionally 
well fitted for the position, as he has been in the employ of the 
company 20 years, and has learned all ends of the business. He is 
a graduate of Stevens Institute of Technology in the class of 1895. 
That year he entered the employ of the gas light company as chem- 
ist. Later he had charge of the distribution, and in 1902 became 
superintendent of the company’s works. He was made general 
manager five years ago. 





ONE of the pleasing features of the banquet of the Illinois Gas 
Association, held on March 18, at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, was 
the presentation to Mr. H. L. Rice of a beautiful cut glass punch 
bowl and glasses. The recipient was overwhelmed. Mr. John F. 
Parker made the presentation speech. 





THE new water gas plant installed by the Gas Machinery Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, for the North Platte Electric Company, 
North Platte, Neb., was ready for operation about the first instant. 
The new work installed included the 4-foot water gas set, condensing 
apparatus, two steel purifiers, liquor circulating system and a 
50,000 cubic feet holder in steel tank. The latter was furnished and 
erected by the Cruse-Kemper Company of Ambler, Pa. 





J. P. Simpson, for a number of years connected with H. M. 
Byllesby & Company properties, and until March 15th auditor of 
the Everett Gas Company, has been appointed to the position of 
treasurer of the Tacoma Gas Company, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the promotion of R. C. Coffy to manager of the Everett Gas 
Company. J. G. Bourus will become auditor at Everett. 





Mr. JAMES WALKER and Mr. George H. Cressler announce their 
association under the firm name of Walker and Cressler, consulting 
engineers, with offices at 742 First National Bank Building, Chicago. 
Both are graduates of the Sheffiield Scientific School of Yale, Mr. 
Walker as a civil engineer in 1895, and Mr. Cressler as a mechani- 
cal engineer in 1902. Mr. Walker has been engaged in consulting 
practice in Chicago for ten years, being identified with work in 
connection with the Chicago elevated and surface railways, the 
Chicago Investigation on Smoke abatement and Electrification of 
Railway Terminals, various electric railroad, lighting and power 
companies and financial institutions interested in public utility 
properties. Mr. Cressler, for the past ten years vice-president and 
chief engineer of the Kerr Murray Manufacturing Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.: is a member of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, American Gas Institute, National Commercial Gas As- 
sociation and several state and district gas associations. He has de- 
signed and constructed gas works installation in more than one 
hundred cities of the United States and Canada. 





THE Louisville, Ky., gas appliance dealers, in co-operating with 
the Louisville Gas and Electric Company in a campaign for the 
installation of new gas burning appliances, are employing novel 
methods. One dealer has installed a gas range on a large auto- 
matic truck. Gas is supplied the range from high pressure tanks 
and the truck is driven around through the residence districts in 
which the dealer’s salesman is working. A woman demonstrator 
is in charge of the stove and bakes biscuits and bread. 





THE Consumers Gas Company Rifle Association, of Toronto, has 
now 450 members and have been supplied with rifles and amuni- 
tion for drill and shooting practice. The company has reached a 
high standard in general efficiency and can turn out in full force 
and equipment to answer an emergency call in less than 2 hours. 


EMPLOYEES of the Brockton (Mass.) Gas Light Company did the 
handsome thing by Frank J. Brownrigg and Owen F. Carroll, two 
of their associates who recently married. Mr. Brownrigg has 
worked in the new business department the past 2 years, and EF. B. 







Mooney, in behalf of his fellow workers, presented him with a gas 
range and gas lamp. At the work shop, where Mr. Carroll is em- 
ployed, William Callahan presented him with s chest of silver in 
behalf of his associates. He has worked for the company 10 years. 


FRANCIS H. HAMBLETON, for many years chief engineer of the 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Company of Baltimore, 
Md., isdead. Mr. Hambleton hadanotable career. Born in Balti- 
more 80 years ago, he was educated in private schools and at St. 
Mary’s College. After leaving college he entered Winans’ locomo- 
tive works, in Southwest Baltimore, and studied mechanical engin- 
eering. When a very young man he went to Russia as an assistant 
of Ross Winans, who was building railroads there. After spending 
about 5 years in Russia, about the time of the Civil War, he went 
to England and lived there a number of years. In England he 
built for Ross Winans a cigar ship, a type of marine construction 
which was attracting much attention then. The idea was to build 
a surface-going boat—-much the shape of a torpedo boat or sub- 
marine—-which would be able to cross the ocean in 5 or 6 days, a 
speed unheard of, asa practical thing, in those days. About 1871 Mr. 
Hambleton returned to Baltimore and opened an office as consult- 
ing engineer. In 1878, when the Consumers Mutual Gas Light 
Company was organized, he became its engineer and from that time 
until the end of his active professional career, he was identified 
with the gas business in that city. He resigned as chief engineer 
of the Consolidated about 3 years ago and was succeeded by Geo. 
Beadenkopf, who went into the gas business with him in 1874. 





THE report of William C. Newbigging, the English expert on 
municipal gas problems, who recently made a survey in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has been received by the city. It covers 18 type- 
written pages. One important point in the report is that if Grand 
Rapids would take 30 years instead of 20 to pay the indebtedness 
the price of gas could be placed at 65 cents. Mr. Newbigging 
further reported that the gas company can sell its product at 66.69 
cents instead of 70, and make 8%. He estimates a new plant can 
be built for $3,400,000, which would be capable of making 1,200,- 
000,000 cubic feet of gas per year, which is 200,000,000 more than 
the gas company’s output now. By 19 majority the electors at the 
primaries rejected the offer of the Grand Rapids Gas Compony for 
75-cent gas in return for a new 20-year franchise. The present 
rate is 80 cents, and the company’s franchise expires in 1920. The 
gas rate fight was the big issue of the election. 


FIVE thousand men connected with the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, from officers and stockholders of the corporation to the 
youngest employee, participated in the celebration of Pacific Ser- 
vice Day at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition on March 
15th. The celebration was started with a parade from the Fill- 
more street entrance to the band concourse west of the Horticul- 
tural Palace. ee is ee 

Four employees of the Brockton (Mass.) Gas Light Company in 
an automobile had a miraculous escape from death or serious in- 
jury when the steering gear broke as the machine was crossing the 
high Plain street bridge over the railroad tracks, in Campello. The 
machine crashed through the fence near the end of the bridge, 
pitched down a long embankment, turned turtle, spilling the oc- 
cupents and ending its drop at the tracks a wreck. The four were 
packed in one of the company’s runabouts, bound for East Bridge- 
water to read meters. They were Edward Jordon, Richard Burke, 
James Monahan and James F. Murray. Murray was driving when 
the steering gear broke when the machine was near the middle of 
the bridge. Putting on the brakes and manipulating the remnants 
of the steering gear he held the machine to its course for about 
five yards and saved the party from death. Beyond the severe 
shaking up and slight bruises the men were not injured. 

H. C. Hopson, member of District of Columbia bar and certified 
public accountant, formerly with the Wisconsin Tax Commission 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission, has severed his connec- 
tion of upwards of six years with the New York Public Service 
Commission, Second District, where he was in charge of financial 
and accounting examinations relative to capitalization, rates and 
reorganizations ; and has opened an office and is prepared to advise 
about or undertake general supervision of financing, rates, reorgan- 
izations, accounting and valuations of public utilities and railways. 
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REPORTS of the New York Consolidated Gas Company to the Pub- 
lie Service Commission show that on December 31 last there was 
in bank $615,914 of unclaimed refunds due to patrons on account 
of the excess rates collected during the long fight for 80-cent gas. 
When the company appealed to the courts ten years ago against 
the order reducing the price of gas from $1 to 80 cents, it was 
obliged to impound the 20 cents excess pending final determination 
by the United States Supreme Court. When decision finally was 
rendered sustaining the 80-cent rate this fund amounted to $11,- 
108,000. Most of it has been returned, but a considerable number 
never made claim and cannot be found. In recent years the amount 
has been trickling downward at the rate of about $1,000 per year, 
but $615,914 is still held subject to presentation of old bills en- 
titled to refund. The company has made every effort to find the 
people to whom it is due. _ 


C. M. V. WRITES that the well just drilled for the Otero (Col.) 
Gas Company is 639 feet deep and furnishes good soft water. Quite 
a number of people have commenced using gas, and it is needless 
to say that all are more than pleased with the convenience it af- 
fords. Connections are being made rapidly and at the present rate it 
will only be a short time until a majority of the houses in the city 
will have gas connections. The gas office on Colorado avenue has 
been fitted with gas lamps of the latest design, and they and other 
appliances are being demonstrated daily. 





THE most valuable franchise owned by a public utility concern in 
St. Louis is that of the Laclede Gas Light Company, which is as- 
sessed for taxation at a valuation of $8,500,000. In addition the 
company is assessed $2,146,140 for personal property. 

Pror. E. W. BEMIS was employed to make a_ physical valuation 
of the property of the Ashtabula (O.) Gas Company by the passage 
of a city ordinance under suspension of the rules. Conneaut and 
Geneva will pass similar ordinances, the three cities to work in unison 
in the gas rate fight and pay their proportionate share of the cost. 
It has been estimated that the cost will not exceed $3,000. 





THE steam drill at the Bristol, Conn., gas plant of the Bristol 
and Plainfield Tramway Company has started to work, and the 
workmen are preparing to blast the rock to clear the ground for 
the foundation for the new gas holder. The company has been 
making extensive improvements at its plant. 





WILL woman’s suffrage hurt the gas business or improve it? 
This question was warmly debated at the convention of the Illinois 
Gas Association. “I don’t see how there can be two opinions about 
it.”’ said Horace H. Clark, secretary.treasurer of the association. 
‘* Before women could vote they stayed at home and cooked. Now 
they are out every day at political meetings and don’t have time to 
cook. The family lives on cheese sandwiches and delicatessen ham.”’ 

THE Wisconsin Gas and Electric Company was host in Racine, 
Wis., to the employees of the company, their wives and friends, at 
the Commercial club rooms. It was a © safety meeting,’’ and 
Thomas M. Kearney, attorney for the company, discussed the 
‘* safety first’’ movement. General Manager D. E. Callender in- 
troduced Mr. Kearney. There were 300 guests present. Follow- 
ing the speaking, refreshments were served, a musical program 
was given and there was dancing to conclude the affair. 





THE Malden and Melrose Gas Light Company has the largest 
standard weight in the State of Massachusetts at its plant. It is 
used at the retort house for weighing coal, and weight of the 
standard is 925 pounds. Sealer Dunn is called upon every three 
years to test this weight, and under the law he gets no more for 
testing and sealing this large weight than for a grain weight. 
The price fixed by law for all weights is three cents each. It re- 
quires the service of six men when this one is tested. 





OWING to the crowded conditions in its offices, the Detroit City 
Gas Company will take over another floor in its building at Washing- 
ton and Clifford sts. for its own use. Arrangements have been made 
with the tenants to vacate the sixth floor. The company will then 
oceupy the first six floors, with the exception of the fifth, where a 
number of long term leases make it unavailable for immediate 
use. The engineering department will probably be located in the 
new offices. 


THE City Board of Trustees of Susanville, Cal., has accepted the 
bid of H. Howard Dunbar for a franchise to operate a gas plant in 
that city, 
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UTILITIES COMMISSION NEWS. 


RESPONSIBLE FOR MONEY IN METER.—The question as to whether 
a gas consumer is liable for money taken from a gas meter by a 
person other than an agent of the gas company, is determined by 
the Supreme Court of Alabama in Birmingham Railway, Light and 
Power Company vs. Pratt, in which the highest court upholds the 
following ruling of the Appellate Court : 


~ We are aware of no rule of law which would render invalid and 
unenforceable an undertaking of a consumer of gas, supplied in the 
way above mentioned, to be responsible for the loss or theft of the 
money deposited in payment of it, while that money is in the 
agreed receptacle for it on his own premises. By such an under- 
taking he merely insures the safety from violence or theft of the 
money deposited for gas as desired before it goes into the possession 
or under the control of the party entitled to it and while it is in 
the agreed place of deposit on the premises served through the 
meter of which the consumer makes use The law does not forbid 
the assumption of such risk by a consumer of gas who contracts 
for such a method of service. It is not made to appear that the 
plaintiffs desired or consented to be supplied with gas in any way 
except through the prepayment meter for the use of which they 
contracted.”’ 


WILL CONTINUE B. T. U. STANDARD.—-The District of Columbia 
Publie Utilities Commission announces it has no intention of. re- 
scinding its order of September 1 last, establishing a heat standard 
for gas. The commission, however, is onsidering a resolution from 
the Northeast Washington Citizens’ Association, urging that the 
local gas light companies be required to restore the illuminating 
power to its former legal standard of 22-candle power. The 
Washington Gas Light Company during February furnished gas of 
20.77-candle power, and the Georgetown Gas Light Company’sup- 
plied gas of 17.95-candle power. 


ORDERS EXTENSIONS. Douglaston and Douglas Manor in Queens 
must be included in the system of the New York and Queens Gas 
Company, as a result of an order issued by the Public Service Com- 
mission, First District, New York. Only Chairman McCall voted 
against it. He said he was not convinced that the new business 
the company would gain by the extension would warrant the ex- 
pense to which it would be put. Commissioner Williams, however, 
pointed out that when the Consolidated Gas Company absorbed the 
New York and Queens Gas Company, it was contended by the com- 
panies that the merger would permit of just such extensions as 
this. 

At present the mains of the company reach to Bayside, but are 
not large enough to supply Douglaston. It willbe necessary to lay 
a transmission line from the works at Flushing to Douglaston, a 
distance of 30,000 feet. This the company estimated will cost more 
than $86,000, but the commission held that from $70,000 to $75,000 
would cover all the needed expense. 


To PREVENT UNFAIR COMPETITION..-To prevent unwarranted 
and unfair competition, Representative W. R. Sprague has intro- 
duced in the Ohio House of Representatives a bill to require any 
company which seeks to establish a light and power plant in a city 
or town already having service from an established plant to secure 
a certificate of necessity from the commission. The same provision 
is made for artificial and natural gas, water works, heating and 
cooling plants. This certificate must be obtained before the first step 
is taken toward construction. The bill would place gas and electrical 
plants under the same conditions in this respect which the tele- 
phone companies have had for 2 years. Municipal plants are 
specifically excluded from the operation of the bill. 


OREGON SENATE DEFEATS BILL DESIGNED TO PROMOTE PUBLIC 
OWNERSHIP.—A bill known as the hydro-electric bill, designed to 
give rural communities the right to issue bonds for establishing 
public utilities, was defeated in the Oregon Senate by a vote of 17 
to 12. The principal objections raised were that “‘ the bill created 
a form of district which could create a new form of tax on an 
already overtaxed people by vote of persons not taxpayers; that it 
would make the property in the district taxable for possible finan- 
cial deficiencies in operation of the utility and that the bill was a 
measure to encourage public ownership of utilities that were not 
actual necessities—a principal on which honest and able men dis- 
agree.”’ 
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Financial Notes. 


THE BROOKLYN UNION GAS COMPANY evidently has a high re- 
gard for the investment value of the notes of a contemporary con- 
cern. A statement issued by the Directors, in response to a re- 
quest of the Reed minority interests, shows that on December 31 
$996,805 eight months’ 6% notes of the Consolidated Gas Company 
were held. The only investment in securities of a larger amount 
was $1,192.596 in bonds and stocks of subsidiary companies. Brook- 
lyn Union’s total assets at the close of 1914 was $52,178,938. 


PRESIDENT THOMAS N. McCARTER of the PUBLIC SERVICE CorR- 
PORATION OF NEW JERSEY, discussing in the annual report the re- 
turns for the year ended December 31, 1914, shows that the cor- 
poration, though operating under adverse conditions, had, on the 
whole, a successful year. Severe storms in February and March 
of last year cost the subsidiary companies in loss of revenue and 
added operating expense upward of $300,000. Rates were lower 
and expenses higher in the gas department. Trainmen’s wages 
were greater. The state of business depression which existed 
throughout the year was greatly aggrevated by the European war, 
and was felt by all companies. The normal annual gross increase 
in operating revenue of the Public Service Electric Company aver- 
ages from 11% to 12%; last year the increase was 9.34%. The 
normal increase in railway business averages about 5% ; in 1914 the 
increase was 1.11%. The normal increase in gas business averages 
7% ; in 1914 the increase was 3.61%. Operating revenue of the 
subsidiary companies combined increased 3.85% against an average 
normal increase of about 7%. As compared, however, with the 
results obtained by railroad companies and other large public utili- 
ties, these increases are considered to be satisfactory. 


THE annual report of the AMERICAN CITIES COMPANY, of New 
Orleans, La., showed the accompanying statement for the combined 
constituent companies. Messrs. C. Harvey, of Knoxville, and S. J. 
Dill, W. G. Weiss and D. D. Curran, of New Orleans, were elected 
directors to succeed Messrs. Irving Bonbright. A. J. Hempill and 
S. K. Mitchell, of New York, and W. M. Kavanaugh of Little Rock: 


1914. 1913 





A COMPARATIVE statement of the earnings of the UNITED GAS 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY for year ended December 31, is presented 
herewith. The decrease in earnings from regular sources is ac- 
counted for by the falling off in income from the natural gas prop- 
erties in Kansas and Missouri, the increase in expenses by increased 
taxes and the expense in maintaining the organization of the con- 
struction department during a period when very few construction 
contracts were obtainable : 


Earnings : 1914. 1913. 
From regular sources..... .......... $6,911,731 $7,142,388 
From special sources : 

Extra dividend on stock of one of the 
companies in which this company is 
is oe anes ne was 


410,000 
Profit from sale of securities... .. 


1,060,806 


2,172,812 














: | .... $9,084,543 $8,613,194 
EE Ee ee 1,188,143 1,142,087 
eg Wee a, te hel $7,896,400 $7,471,107 
Seana Stoney DE ene 4,440,236 4,440,236 
oo a eas ge ee eo ciks 801,300 790,500 
To undivided profit account......... $2,654,864 $2,240,371 


THE DALLAS GAS COMPANY had a gross income of $286,822.09 
and expended $351,656,53 during the last year, according to the 
annual statement of the condition of that utility corporation, filed 
with the Board of City Commissioners by Secretary R. G. Roper. 
The authorized capital of the concern is $1,000,000, against which 
$350,000 common and $500,000 preferred stock has been issued. 
The value of the tangible property owned by the company is $691,- 
377,60 and it has a floating debt of $606,491,25. 


THE following is a comparative statement of the earnings of the 
BROOKLYN BorouGH (N. Y.) GAS CoMPANY for 1914 and 1913: 


1914. 1913, 




















Gross earnings all sources.. ........ $14,822,105 $14,680,302 Total earnings................... $340,738  $309.093 
Operating expenses and taxes......... 9,133,582 9,117,986 Operating expenses.............. 180,510 152,651 
naa APL Sl ae Net earnings from operation....... 160,228 156,442 
re Al $5,688,523 $5,562,316 OUNCE TRCOMRE..... nc escc cece cece 15,600 9,617 
Interest, bond discount, amortization, “sun ae eminent 
¥. ? : le J 5,828  $166.059 
and miscellaneous ........... ..--. 8,480,973 3,847,799 Deduct fixed charges............. 136,773 115,679 
Applicable to dividends............. $2,207,550 $2,214,517 Net profit for the year........... $39,054 $50,380 
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